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From the European Magazine. 
THE TRAVELLER’S DREAM. please even Gaspar Taganrog and Cag- 


HERE is stil} in a wild district on 

the borders of the Kuban,* some 
relics of a groupe of huts once inhabited 
by afew wtetched descendants of exiles 
sent to perish there by the Empress 
Catherine. —Towards the latter end 
of her reign, a family settled amo 
them whose origin appeared to be Tran- 
sylvanian; and certain indications of 
southern manners increased the sur- 
prise of the little colony at their visit. 
The family consisted of two old men, 
a young woman, and a girl less than six- 
teen, whose language was wholly un- 
known to the Cossack cottagers, nor 
did her companions appear desirous to 
instruct her in their’s, She acted as 
handmaiden to the young wife of the 
oldest man, cleaned their fish-kettles, 
bruised their grain, and did every meni- 
al office with an air of sullea stupidity, 
and a squalid negligence of attire which 
soon made her person undistinguished 
among the half-brutal women of the 
village. Blows and threats were not 
wanting on the part of one of her old 
masters, and well seconded by the mis- 
tress, but they neither produced neat- 
hess nor obedience. She was sulky, si- 
lent, and at last too hideously ragged to 


simir Bellipotski. 

Travellers in quest of science and 
political observation passed sometimes 
through this dreary region, and entered 
into a short intercourse with the natives, 
One of this number stopped to repair 
his sledge and feed bis dogs at Zittau, 
where-the «family of Halden occupied 
the most convenient dwelling. They 
had furnished themselves with good 
mattresses and stores; and a stranger 
accustomed to luxury easily invented 
a pretence to beg a lodging with them 
during the few hours of his stay. He 
was sorprised to find their manners so 
inferior to their accommodation, and 
even to their knowledge,for they appear- 
ed to. have visited every part of Europe, 
and had gleaned many rare kinds of in- 
telligence. The waveller beard anec- 
dotes of the agriculture, domestic life, 
and municipal policy of several towns 
far distant from the usual route of tour- 
ists, but could gather no distinct account 
of the source... He fortned bis owa con- 
jectures, and established them on the 
olive complexions, jet-eyes, and robust 
forms of these whom he conclu- 
ded to have belonged once to the tribe of 
gypsies so well knowa in Huagary, and 





* By an ukase of the 2d of June, 1792, Catherine established a set of vagabond ‘Tartars on the banks of 
the Cuban. Their metropolis was called Ekaterinadara, os Catherine’s Gift, avd Prince Potemé&kin 


favoured them. 
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aptto make incursions on the Saxon ter- 
ritdries, Why they had abandoned their 
Wandering tribe, and settled in this 
Barren spot, unless because the habits 
of their Tartar neighbours had some 
affinity with their’s, or because they 
formed some secret link of communica- 
tion with other gypsies, he “had no 
means of judging; but he added the 
fact to the private fund he had collected 
of political and historical * curiosities, 
The rough cleverness and hospitality of 
his hosts induced Frankenstiea to ex- 
tend his stay to three days, which he 
speit with great benefit in hearing the 
tales of the garrulous old men,or observ- 
ing the woman in heroccupation as a her- 
balist and physician to the village. On 
the last night of his visit, he chose to sit 
by the stove with his feet on their bear- 
skin’ rug,preferring,as he said, the mer- 
riment and comfort of their hearth to his 
solitary mattras. Buteither the longstories 
‘or the powerful rye-spirit overpowered 
him,and he fell asleep with his head repo- 
sing on the wooden screen. Qiska and 
the two old més were more wakeful, 
and continued their conversation in low 
‘whispers and another language. ‘They 
rose, perhaps, to go to rest themselves, 
at the instant that their guest awoke 
suddenly and looked eagerly round. 
“Did none of you speak to me just 
now?” he said, with a startled yet ani- 
‘mated look. They assured him none 
had spoken.— “well,” rejoined Frank- 
enstien, “my dream bodes you good. 
“Methought that unwashed drudge who 
lies nestled in the corner brought a hon- 
eycomb from the forest, and the bees as 
they settled themselves on-tier tatters, 
became like the golden bees embroider- 
ed on an emperor’s purple.” 

Qiska, her hushand, and her uncle, 
admired the strangeness of the dream, 
and assured him she was not without 
beauty, if ber hair could be combed,and 
her surly temper changed. They would 
not have been much displeased if he had 
offered to release them from the burdea 
of keeping @ servant so idle and refrac- 
tory ; and Qiska having some experi- 
: ence aud the instinctive shrewdness of 
a@woman, imagined Frankenstein. had 
devised this mode of intimating that she 
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might be profitably sold. The next 
morning, contrary to ber custom, she 
urged Lilla to leave her work, and 
equipped herin one of her own laced 
boddices, Grotesque asit seemed with 
long silver tags and scarlet fringe, very 
ill-suited to the woollen petticoat and 
bare feet of the wearer, there was some 
prettiness in the turn of ber head and 
neck seen through the knots of yellow 
beads and the striped handkerchief that 
encumbered them. But Frankenstein, 
after a single look of surprise and pity, 
mounted his sledge and departed, leav- 
ing the cup from which he had taken 
his farewell draught filled with rubles, 
As avarice has no reason, it is al- 
ways merciless; and Qiska repaid her 
chagrin at the traveller’s insensibility 
by harder blows and taunts to her slave, 
The old men had more humanity or 
more wit, and began to consider wheth- 
er the traveller's dream might not have 
some meaning. Concluding that any 
benefit to Lilla might be one to them- 
selves, they sent her every day to the 
forest with ordvrs to hew wood and 
seck honeycombs, At first she went 
sullenly, and returned with few proofs 
of diligence, but hunger and blows 
obliged herto obey. In a few weeks 
she became an expert wood-cutter; 
and though she still brought back no 
better prize than a load of branches or 
a little honey, she was encouraged in 
her labours, and seemed to endure them 
more cheerfully. The old Hungarians 
contented themselves with the ease they 
enjoyed at her expense by imposing on 
her the toil of providing winter-fuel, 
but Qiska began to make other remarks. 
She perceived that Lilia’s hair was not 
always matted odiously, though it still 
hang long and loose over her face ; nor 
was her face so black with the soot and 
stains of their chimney-cookery. But 
she appeared to have lost the bunches 
of yellow and blue beads which used to 
hang about her neck, and her appetite 
for finery and food increased, till Qiska 
accused her both of stealing necklaces 
and sweetmeats, - These thefts were 50 
severely punished, that the eldest of ber 
masters interceded in her favour, This 
was enough to complete Qisca’s fury, 
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for she rightly judged that Lilla’s im- 

roved beauty might gain the affections 
of her husband or his uncle, and cause 
ber own dismission. The bitterness of 
her revilings roused the evil she wished 
to prevent ; and old Cassimir,. feeling 
his suspicions grow as bis anxiety for 
Lilla’s welfare increased, resolved to 
watch what happened in the forest. He 
traced ber thro’ its windings, and when 
the sound of her smali axe ceased, crept 
soitly among the wild pear-trees and 
raspberry-bushes till he came to an open 
glade, where a most strange spectacle 

resented itself. A creature overgrown 
with hair, aod wrapped fantastically io 
a moose-deer’s skin, was sitting under a 
shed composed of knit branches eating 
bread and miik from a basket held by 
Lilla. By the reflection of his face in 
the pool near which he sat, Cassimir 
perceived he was a very aged man, 
whose beard bung in large silver waves, 
and a few white hairs marked the out- 
line of his eye-brows and broad _fore- 
head. Presently he spoke, and bis ges- 
tures shewed he was instructing her to 
read. Cassimir’s eyes glowed at this 
sight with curiosity and envy, but an 
awe his unlettered mind could not com- 
prehend withheld him from advancing. 
He had heard strange tales of the forest- 
king, and those half-human beings 
found in rivers and mines by German 
superstition, Perhaps this bearded gi- 
ant might be the Erl King, or that su- 
pernatural forester seen on the Hartz 
mountains on St. Hubert’s eve. When 
the shadows began to lengthen, Lilla 
took her basket, and slinging her faggot 
on her shoulder, kissed her companion’s 
feet, and departed homewards. Cassi- 
mir dared not stay alone in the haunts 
of this grim monster, and hastened to 
overtake her ; but she had fled like a 
fawn through the green alleys, and was 
asleep in her corner of the hut before he 
arrived. ‘The day following and the 
next were spent in the same manner. 
Lilla always took her portion of coarse 
bread and whey in a little pannier she 
had woven of rushes, and,once conceal- 
ed a few loose leavesof an old Saxon 
stammar at the bottom, Cassimir now 
‘emembered, that of the very few books 
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his wifehad houghtat'T'ransylvanian fairs, 
not one remained, except one or, two 
old tales and sets of ballads, greatly, prie 
zed by their poorneighbours. A Latin 
bibie had once been seen oo tle travels 
ler’s table, but even its silver clasps and 
rich case of tortoise shell had not tempt- 
ed them to covetit. But he did not 
hazard a hipt at his discovery of Lilla’s 
secret occupation, though he watched it 
daily from the hollow ofa tree, aad lis- 
tened with wonder and delight to the 
histories told by the old man of the for~ 
est. He beard him tell of a great Father 


who led his children from bondage in a | 


wilderness, and walked before themin a 
column of clouds or fire.. He heard her 
ask where this mighty Parent resided, 
and how be might be beheld ;---and 
saw her teacher point to the sky, to the 
rising sun, to the trees which overshad- 
owed them, and the water which flowed 
at their feet. ‘ These,” said he, ** are 
his dwelling-places, his creations, and 
his gifts to his children, on whom he 
imposes no law -but justice to each oth- 
er.” Then he explained the merciful 
simplicity of the Christien code, while 
Lilla, with. her hands rested upon his 
knees and her head upon them, looked 
like a lovely image of its meek and pure 
spirit, Cassimir turned away and went 
homewards sorrowfully. He reflected 
on the doctrine he had heard ; and the 
mysterious appearance of its. unknown 
teaclier,and the darkness of the solitude 
he had made his tabernacle, added to 
its force. The injustice of his conduct 
to Lilla, her helplessness,and the misery 
of her future life, seemed to open them- 
selves before him ; and he spent that 
night in vague, but not unpleasing ideas 
of repentance. He went again and a= 
gain in secret, and always returned with 
some mild improvement in his heart, 
mingled with increasing but truer ten- 
derness for Lilla. Her austere mistress. 
suspected some sinister cause for the. 
gradual change io her aspect from sloy- 
enly indifference to cheerful good-bu- 
mour ; but tho’ her apparel and food 
were of the coarsest and scantiest kind, 
and her labour incessant, Lilla’s com~ 
placent conteat seemed a provocation 
rather than a merit. Ske was pursued 
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with blows-and taunts, which she bore 
without sullenness or tears, ‘till Qiska in 
her daity searches found a: few jointed 
reeds put neatly together, and trampled 
on them io a rage. Her little handmaid 
wept; and Cassimir’s interference “in- 
creased-the storm. Finding her fury 
untameable, he- applied to her husband 
Gaspar to shew his authority. He used 
such singular words of- remonstrance, 
that Gaspar’s curiosity was awakened, 
and he contrived by an additional flask 
of rye-spiritto win from him the cause 
of his conscientious remorse. But the 
cause only excited him to discover more, 
and on the followmg day he accompa- 
nied Cassimir to the recess io the forest. 
There, under bis tent of leaves, he saw 
the solitary man shaping letters with 
charcoal on a smooth stone, while Lilla 
sat on the faggots she had bundled, stri- 
ving to form another pipe.* But Gas- 
par thought only of her beauty, which 
he had never seen before in attitudes so 
graceful; and as be returned at twilight 
a deadly thought arose from the oppor- 
tunity. Cassimir was an incumbrance, 
perhaps an opponent ; and his death, if 
it happened.in the woods, would fur- 
nish him with a pretext to collect the 
villagers, and seize or expel the wild 
mao, on whom he meant to charge the 
murder. His wife might be-easily dis- 
missed, and Lilla would have no friend 
or master except himself. The women 
were both sleeping peaceably, when 
their dog roused them by hideous how- 
lings. Gaspar followed his track, and 
Cassimir’s body was found hid under a 
few leaves, and bruised by mortal blows. 
A rude hedge stake lay beside him, and 
the villagers of Qittaw assembled, with 
all the weapons they could gather, to 
seek the assassin. Gaspar led them to 


the house of branches where the solita- 


ry man was sleeping ; and his uncouth 
attire. and grim figure prepared them to 
believe the tale told them of his feraci- 


ty. But when their approach awaken-. 
ed him, his shont, his fine stature’ 


though bent by age, and the iron grasp 
he gave to the first assailant’s throat in- 
timidated even-Gaspar. His eyes glar- 
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ed as if with sudden madness; and. if 
the force of twenty men had not been 
exerted,he would haveescaped by climb- 
ing to the topofa tall oak. They brought 
him down at length, and delivered him 
loaded with chains to the captain of the 
little. colony, a man deputed by the 
Russian government, and proud of ex- 
ercising his brief authority. -On one 
leg they had observed what appeared a 
red boot, such as is usually worn by 
Tartar Chiefs, but a nearer examination 
convinced them that he had:suffered the 
torture sometimes inflicted by the ban- 
ditti of the Ukraine, and the scarifica- 
tion from the upper part of the leg to 
the foot had caused the resemblance to: 
red leather. But he answered no ques- 
tions, and the scars of wounds on his 
breast were sufficient to shew his -con- 
tempt of danger. His face had rather 
the convex profile of a Greek than the 
roundness of a Russian countenance ; 
and had, from the shaggy bushiness of 
his beard and skin, a powerful but fine 
resemblance to the fauns and satyrs of 
ancient sculpture. The governor lodg- 
ed his prisoner in one of the subterra- 
neous caves burrowed, as if for moles, 
by the tenants of this wilderness near 
the miserable post-house. Here, in a 
vase probably of great antiquity, the 
governor usually kept his store of wine; 
but. having no stronger dungeon, was 
compelled to place the Hercules of the 
forest within his cellar. The funeral of 
Cassimir was performed with the usual 
clamour of rude festivity, attended by 
all his friends except Lilla, who availed 
herself of the general intoxication to 
release the supposed assassin. In the 
adjoining hut of reeds called a post- 
house, a strong borse of the Tartar 
breed, resembling our English gallo- 
ways, had been left by an Ukraine gyp- 
sey then on a ‘visit to this village in his 
usual office of blacksmith. He was 
engaged also as musician’and coojuror 
at the funeral feast: and Lilla possess- 
ing herself of his tools while he was 
thus employed entered the forester’s 
prison, unrivetted his fetters, and gave 
him the gypsy’s horse. But where 





i. Probably in imitation of the silver pipe called Cremil among the Tartars, and made to resemble joisted 
o. 
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should he direct his course? He had 
been twenty years in solitude, and Lil- 
ja had no friends to aid him. Except 
Frankenstein, she had never seen any 
man said to be rich and powerful, and 
Qiska had assured her he might com- 
mand in Cherson ; but who was Fran- 
kenstein; and-where was Cherson ? She 
knew nothing of cities or countries, and 
their distance came not within her com- 
prehension: nor had she any thing’to 
bestow except a piece of the funeral 
sweetmeat* dipped in the syrup of new 
wine, a leathern bottle which she filled 
from the governor’s vase, and the bible 
bound in tortoise-shell bearing the 
words ** Frankenstein—Cherson,” in- 
scribed on it in silver.- With only this 
guide, the old man set forth strong in 
spirit and hope, like the Turkish maid- 
en who once sought a lover with no 
other clue than his name. ‘The lame- 
ness caused by the cruel “red boot” 
given by his enemies, compelled him 
to take the horse’s aid during the first 
ten versts of his journey; but he knew 
the danger of the theft, especially when 
he reached one of the gypsy catnps so 
often allowed by the Tartars even in the 
midst of their villages. Happily the 
danger suggested an expedient. At the 
entrance of the: village stood the gyp- 
sy's waggon t ready for an excursion, 
with an enormous drum, as usual, in the 
centre. While the villagers were enga- 
ged in their rude national dance, lolling 
from side to side, and hopping like 
mountain stags, the forester turned his 
horse loose into a corn-field, and hid 
himself in the drum, ‘The caravan: 
went on with its half-naked passengers, 
entirely heedless of their giant instru- 
ment, which served as a canopy under 
which the fugitive lay safe ; and as du- 
ring the night he contrived to reach 
their magazine of curds, honey, and 
wild pears, he reconciled himself to the 
cock-roaches and other interlopers in the 
sheep-skins which lined the waggon, 
But it was necessary to leave it be- 
fore sun-rise, and he was gid to find 
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himself ona plain which favoured his 
infirmity in walking. “A watermelor, 
and a pipe of -wood tipped with: 
amber, were all he allowed himself to 
take from the gypsy store; and with 
this pipe, of which he well knew the’ 
use, he hoped to recommend himself to 
charitable villagers. He looked at-the 
horizon, and saw the Montblane of the: 
Caucasus ata distance; and a caravan 

drawn by camels with a load of salt, 
offered bim a guide to Cherson. Their 
advance was siow, but the drivers were 
pleased with their new acquaintance ; 
and he, wrapped in a sheepskin, with a 

staff made of two arrows, rode or limp- 
ed amongst them till they entered Cher- 
son. He passed the gates with a3 eager 
expectation as if he bad hoped that ev- 
ery inhabitant must-know the name of 
Frankenstein. Every one did seem to 
know it, and he heard it clamoured in 
all the streets by a crowd whose force 
urged him to a square where a Russian 
regiment was assembled to witness the 
execution of its commander, ‘*‘ He is 
sentenced,” said one of the spectators, 
‘* because he absented himself on a false: 
pretence of seeking his father among the 
wild hordes, where they say the - old 
man hid himself when. he escaped 
from our new Russian mistress. But ber 
bashaw Potemkin knows of noduty that 
a soldier has except to staband rob ; 
therefore the young man comes here to 
die.” The-signal of preparation was’ 
given, and Frankenstein came into the 
centre of the square. Ashe knelt to re- 
ceive his death the old man of the forest 
burst thro’ the ranks and threw his.arms 
round him. What a witness in favour 
of the condemned son ! Even the preju- 
diced judge of a ‘Russian court-martial 
melted when be heard how this unhappy: 
father had suffered the long cruelty ot a 
Tartar horde, and abandoned himselfto 
despair in the woods, till the sight of an 
innocent child redeemed him from sav- 
age solitude. When ‘he told of ’ her 
courage in releasing him from prison, 

her bountiful provision for his journey, 





* Made of almonds and walnuts, and strung on a twine like a sausage : the syrup is boiled to a stiff jelly: 
Vases of terracotta are often in the ancient mounds near this place. 


+ A long narrow vehicle with four wooden wheels and no iron. 
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and fond trust in that beloved name 
which she had given him as a. guide, his 
son felt the recompense of his former 
self-denial,and the rich joy of an acquit- 
tal produced by such means, But nei- 
ther the elder nor the younger Franken - 
stein forgot the miserable fate to which 
their benetaciress was probably consign- 
ed ; and both rejoiced when a treaty 
between two Circassian princes and the 
Cossack chiefs of the Crimean frontier 
furnished some Russian officers with a 
pretence to visit a spot from whence the 
young man might easily make an excur- 
sion to the Tartarvillage. He was too 
well acquainted with Suwarrow’s Cate- 
chism* to regard any fatigues or depri- 
vations ; aod, providing biimseif with a 
swift horse, a quantity of coinsand silver 
trinkets as bribes, and a wide cloak, he 
joined the cavalcade of the Cossack dele- 
es. 

Nothing, says an eye-witness, could 
be more splendid than the spectacle pre- 
sented by the banks ofthe Kuban. The 
officers of the Cossack troops rode in 
the van on superb horses, glittering in 
embroidered housings, towards the tent 
of the Circassian princes on the water’s 
edge. Their Ataman appeared in front, 
bareheaded, in a .vest of blue velvet, 
with sleeves and trowsers of scarlet cloth 
richly jewelled and brocaded. His tu- 
nic lined with blue silk fell back from 
his shoulders, shewing his breast cover- 
ed with chains of gold, his rich sash,and 
costly pistols. His boots, like those of 
his officers, were of red leather, and _ his 
sabre’s broad sheath of red velvet shone 
with rubies and turquoises. This splen- 
did figure approached the awning of the 
Circassian princes, whose savage and 
squalid attire seemed to rebuke the Cos- 
sack’s theatrical magnificence, Their 
heads were shaven, their legs bare, and 
the worn-out sleeves of their jackets 
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showed the shirt of mail which covered 
their bodies. The chief, whose surrep. 
der was to be the price of the treaty, lay 
stretched on a plank behind them cov. 
ered with wounds, but with an immo.- 
vable serenity in his grim and tanned 
features. A-young girl was employed 
in fauning the mosquitoes-from his face 
with a branch of green laurel. Her at- 
titude, and the fine contrast between 
her youtltuliy soft form and the stern 
vigour of manhood, drew Frankenstein’s 
attention, The Chiefs told him they 
had bought her a few days before from 
a gypsy salesman, but dowbted the suc- 
cess of their purchase, as she refused 
food, and was fading daily. Franken- 
stein instantly offered the aid of How- 
ard, the Englishman, whose skill as a 
physician was then so cejebrated in this 
territory, and whose curiosity bad indu- 
ced him to witness the meeting of the 
Tartar Chiefs and. theCircassians. His 
persuasions, and Frankenstein's promise 
of a coffee-cup set with diamonds and a 
pipe of porcelain, induced Lalla’s pur- 
chaser to transfer his prize ; and when 
her veil was raised to allow Howard’s 
benevolent examination, he saw hidden 
near her breast the silver book, which 
had never leftit. - She returned toCher- 
son happy beyond all measure of happi- 
ness, and was given by the father whose 
life she had saved to the son whose 
name she had treasured so devoutly. 
They saw the fulness of public justice 
in the fate of Potemkin and Howard.t 
The powerful favourite of the Empress, 
the enemy and persecutor of Franken- 
stein, was removed from his splendid 
coffin in Cherson, and thrown into a 
ditch by her son Paul’s commands: 
while the obelisk which marks Howard’s 
grave is still honoured by every travel- 
ler. 





* Gen, Suwarrow’s Catechism, or Abstract of Military Duty, is, in the original Russian, a most striking . 


andsingular specimen of his character. 
‘+ Both were buried in Cherson. 
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GERMAN DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH'S WORKS. 
From Baldwin’s London Magazine, Aug: 1820, 
















































extraordinary character, Lichtenberg,---who died some time since, aged 54, after having 
Tajered during many of the last years of his life ynder hypocondria, and te restless 
imagination,---is the author of the most elaborate description of Hogarth’s works which is in 
existence. The series occupies, we believe, eleven $vo parts, and it is written throughout with 
the intensest feeling for the a ; though the common German disposition to see more 
meaning in a thing than its author ever intended it to convey, is very opparent in it. 
Lichtenderg was distinguished as aman of science: and indeed it is as a mathematician and 
natural philosopher that he was chiefly famous during his life. He is now, however, mention- 
‘ed by the German biographers as u man of wit, eccentricity, and general learning. Hehas 
left a most curious paper on his own peculiarities ;---in which we find eccentricity nae 
itself. ** J understand nothing uf music, except that I can whistle ,” says the auihor. *“* No 
language can express what J feel, when, in a stlent fine evening, I whistie to myself a hymn, 
or one of Goethe's touching songs.” He describes himself as superstitious---believing in the 
efficacy of touching the Bible; supposing himseif surrounded by spirits, and worshipping 
his mother’s soul. He preserved small tickets, on which he oh cape such providentia! bless- 
ings as happened to him---favours received of Ged, he calls t : andhe says “ the reader 
will smile when I tell him that the language of my prayer is oftenas follows: * Oh, Good 
God! give me something to-day for a ticket But theseare secrets that ought to remain 
between heaven and one’s self.” When he was ten years old, he says, he telliv love with a 
boy, who was generally at the head of the class: ** 1 used to climb on walls to see him pass. 
This may seem an awkward confession, but concealment does no good.” About this time he 
attempted toteach acalt to fetch and carry. ‘* 1 found myself growing cleverer every day,-+- 
but thecalf seemed to become more and more stupid, so J dis Avan | the attempt.’ te he 
advanced in years, he met ** Miss W. in a narrow street” at noon day: ** 1 instantly took it ‘ 
into my head that it was deep night,---for the people were all at dinner, and the street was si- na 
lent andempty!”’ This, surely, was an awkward mistake. He says ** the eyes of a woman 
are to me avery essential partof their persons. I wish I were only a head, and that 
girls were only eyes.”’---** When I have been in a fever, I have imagined that a bottle of wa- 
ter might be changed into a bottle of wine, as easily as@ square figure might be turned into a : 
triangle.” Lichtenberg was very much deformed, in consequence of an accident he sustained, | 
through his nurse’s carelessness, in his eighth year. 7 
He became Professor in the University of Gottingen ; and, inthe year 1770, he visited Eng- 4 
land He wasmuch welcomed by the men of science of the time, and was particularly noticed 
by George 111. In 1774 he repeated his visit to our country, chiefly induced so to do by his if 
Majesty's kindness. He nuwremained four years in England: and acquired that intimate 
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knowledge of our language and habits, and that strong relish for our humours, which enabled ; 
him afterwards to become the admirable commentator on Hogarth’s prints. Heis also the i 
author of Letters on Garrick and the English Stage. ' 
His descriptions of Hogarth’s works first appeared in an annual Gottingen Pocket Book, and 
small heads from the prints were prefixed. The papers became excessively popular ; and this 
led Lichtenberg to go through with a large work on the subject. Wee have thought our read- } 
ers would be happy to see some of these descriptions, by a foreigner, of productivns more pecu- ; 
liarly English, than almost any other, either in literaiure or the arts; and we now offer one, —&, 
which shall be occasionally followed by more of the series. The account of the wal of the 
poor Yorkshire Girl and her Father, will, we think, be relished. It is not so strongly mark- 
ed with the peculiarities of Lichtenberg’s manner as some that might have been selected ; but 4 
we have preferred it because its pathos is genuine, its illustrations easy and natural, and its 
pleasantry akin to the subject. | 





THE HARLOT’S PROGRESS copied upon coffee-cups and fans, The ; 





Plate I. 

ie is to the preseat series of engrav- 

ings, that Hogarthis indebted for 
the first foundation of that fame, which, 
in spite of all the attacks of many now- 
forgotten persons, he continues tg en- 
joy to the present moment, unimpaired 
and undivided.—The admiration with 
which these prints were received, is not 
to be described. TTheartist obtained 
twelve hundred subseribers for them ; 
and, as a still better proof of their suc- 
cess, we may mention that they were 


wits of the period quoted them; The- 
ophilus Cibber produced them on the 
stage in the form of a pantomine ; and 
other managers expanded some of 
them into operettas, .The title of the 
original work is ‘* The Harlot’s Pro- 
gress ;” but I have inscribed it The 
Way of the Harlot ; hoping that, is 
this very intelligible expression, the 
somewhat biblical phraseology will 
atone forthe want of precise resem~- 
blance to the English superscription, 
Hogarth does not give us here an ea- 
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tire life, but merely a single scene from 
each of its separate periods. He com- 
mences with the pure and placid inno- 
cence of his heroine, and _finishés with 
the deepest destruction. Such is the 
Way of the Harlot! 
bis heroine is the child of a poor 
Yorkshire curate. In the first plate 
we have both the father and the daugh- 
ter: the latter standing in the fore- 
ground, and just alighted from the 
clumsy vehicle, which, as is shown by 
the letters upon it, has brought her 
from the above named province :—the 
former is in the back-ground, and he 
cannot so properly be said to be riding, 
as to be on horse-back.—How inter- 
estingly does the girl stand! She is 
evidently not a beauty of the highest 
order ; nor was Hogarth, at any time, a 
painter of beauty,—or ever, as far as I 
know, deemed so,—except by two 
persons, one of whom was himself, 
and the other his wife. But whatever 
the girl wants in positive beauty, is am- 
ply made up in excess of health, infan- 
tine simplicity, and tranquil innocence. 
Her air is that of a sound, hearty, 
unsophisticated rustic lass; out of 
whom---as really happens---something 
isto be made. Her frame appears to 
have been somewhat expanded by her 
labours in the service of Ceres and 
Pomona: had they been confined 
merely to culling violets, forget-me- 
nots, and other favourite flowers of en- 
amoured and romantic damsels, the 
mould of her form would doubtless 
have been more delicate. She seems 
pretty well advanced in her teens ; but 
there is a certain angularity visible 
about her person, which is clearly at- 
tributable to the favourite style of the 
village mantua-maker. Not theslightest 
deception, however, is either implied or 
conveyed by her dress; it is as rustical- 
ly simple as her whole figure; without 
any unnatural elevations, depressions, 
or projections, Hat, stomacher, and 
kerchief, protect what is confided to 
them, faithfully and unostentatiously ; 
and they are as compactly occupied 
as the cells of a bee-hive. In the first 
are no unoccupied stories, in the last no 
empty galleries, ‘I'he fortifications are 
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formed on the Vauban plan, witha 
triple or quadruple rampart, extending 
downwards to the parallel-placed feet p 
so that, unless the commander of the 
citade) suffers himself to be corrupted, 
it isin case to resist. any assault, At 
her side bang a pincushion and pair of 
scissors ; afd upoo her right arm a 
small bundie, which has probably been 
given to her, on taking leave, by her 
poor weeping mother, One need not 
Open it tosee, that it contains refresh. 
meat and employment, for the body 
and the soul too. 

Much of the humble resignation ap- 
parent in the position of her arm, as 
well as of the bashfulness marked in her 
countenance, is doubtlessto be placed 
to the account of the dazzling reflec- 
tion of the magnifi¢ent watch, which is 
worn by the grave matron who is here 
placed en rapport with this child of na- 
ture. Who her ladyship is, the reader 
shall be informed in due time: let her 
wait while we turo to look for the poor 
father. And there he is !—seated up- 
on a faithful dependent of his family, 
a poor grey horse, a wretched pity-ex- 
citing beast,—that, in all probability, 
has done his utmost, during tbe last 
sixteen years, to carry his unfortunate 
rider through the wealthy land, from 
which, with a wife and tev children, he 
receives a clear annual income of twen- 
ty five-pounds ! What a lamentable fig- 
ure does the poor animal make !—His 
frequent kneeling bas quite worn through 
the skin upon his knees, and nature has 
patched up the holes, notin the most 
workmanlike manner. The shape of 
his neck, andthe attitude of his legs, 
have the merit of suggesting a cow, and 
a butcher’s cleaving block. Neither 
can we say that the horse gains much 
in dignity (as sometimes happens) from 
the figure upon his back. The lat 
ter would cut about as fine a show 4- 
mong the dignitaries of the church, as 
his four-footed servant would in @ 
prince’s stable. He, too, is old, stiff, 
and falling into decay ;—he also seems 
to have kneeled himself bare to the 
bone ; and, like bis humble friend, to 
be now hopeless of meeting with softer 
litter, or. better provender in this world ! 
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His mouth is sharp and parched ; and 
the knuckles of his withered hand ate 
such—that the scythe of death would 
more become: its grasp than the bridle 
which it tremblingly holds !—the good 
man is attired in his professional habit, 
—ius very breeches pot excepted. 
These are most assuredly knelt through; 
the high tops of bis boots are theretore 
not merely ornamental appendages ; 
they serve to ward off mockery and 
savers, and are thus, what decoration 
ever should be, both decus et tutamen. 
His soaked-up, bleached-up, combed- 
up wig is truly worthy of our notice. In 
Germany we have no idea of anEnglish 
clergymnan’s wig. Not in the least— 
and, if 1 am contradicted, 1 will even 
proceed so far as to assert, that we do 


not know what wigs are at all. We: 


have nothing beyond the mere prepara- 
tion fora wig. But those-I have just 
alluded to may be pronounced to be, 
in dignity and consequence, what the 
beard was amongst the ancients. ‘Their 
shape is at least worth an attempt at 
description—though difficult, if mot im- 
possible, it is, to do justice in deserip- 
tion to an ecclesiastical perake in full 
bloom! All my readers, I presame, 
kaow how onions flower, or rather run 
to seed :—they then form a kind of 
florid sphere, which, being spitted, as it 
were, upon the hollow stalk, sits high 
and firm—Imagine this stalk expanded 
into a neck, with just as much of the 
sphere pared away as is necessary to ad- 
mit a face in front, and a hat above,and 
then we shall have, pretty exactly, the 
shape, the colour, and the effect of an 
Eaglish clergyman’s wig! Whetherit 
proceeds from a disordered or poetical 
imagination, I do not know ; but Ihave 
frequently, in the twilight of asummer’s 
evening, when I could no longer dis- 
tactly discern their tall and lanky stalks, 
Thistaken a field of onions run to seed, 
for an assembly of English divines: All 
this, however, I am afraid, is an imper- 
Unent interruption, for Hogarth is here 
addressing himself to the heart, and 
Heaven forbid that another direction 
should be given to the smallest stroke 
Which is so aimed !_ He addresses him- 
self, I say, most feelingly’ to the hearts 
ATHENEUM VOL. 8. 
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of those who know what a brushing, 
and rubbing, and combing, it must have 
cost-the honest man, before he could at’ 
all appear with credit, as he might 
think, to bis profession—a profession to” 
which, nevertheless, it is probable, lie 
does more honour in the eyes of his 
heavenly judge, than even the bishop of 
lis diocese. Could this death-like 
figure but ride, in airy form, like Leo-~ 
nora’s William, into the hall of the epis- 
copal palace, or the snug dining-room 
of the rectory, while their inmates were 
chaunting non nobis over a sumptuous’ 
boatd’;---or across the path, upon the 
haggard steed, while a right reverend 
was flying along in his coach and four: 


---could these Corinthian pillars of the’ 


church of England be made to see, in 


so ghastly an image, the man of their’ 
own flesh, of their own blood, of their’ 
own cloth, (I might say of their own: 


wig )---who with, pertaps, greater mer- 
it, is obliged to return thanks rasTinNa 
believe me, it would be better for 
morals, and religion too, in the prospe- 
rous land of Great Britain ! 

But this is poetry ; therefore, away 
with it—that is, courteous reader, away 
with the poetry—as for the poor curate; 
and his daughter, we must not part from 
them yet. ‘This, the eldest of his chil- 
dren, being now qualified by Nature to 
enter into the world, the old man has 
accompanied her to town :—-she in the 
waggon, he upon his worn-out beast. 
He had his choice of two jolting con- 
veyances, and it does not appear that 
he has selected the nfore commodious 
ofe. Weare afraid he’has been apt to 
choose unluckily through life. “The 
travellers are just arrived at the Bell Inn, 
a well-known house in Wood-street ; 
and the old man is reading the address 
of a letter of recommendation to the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of \ 
London ;---a letter that cannot fail to 
hit the mark, if it be well ‘urged. He 
is without his spectacles, and is- there- 
fore making odt the superstfiption 
painfuily, while his grey steed’ profits 
by the minute, thus’ afforded; to make 
up forits fast upom the road, and is 
greedily devouring some straw,in which 
certain articles of earthenware, here ex- 
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posed to sale, have been packed up. 
Flower-pots, pans, and dishes, are in- 
clining themselves most ominously, at 
the feet of the animal ; and we already 
anticipate, that, when the reckoning 
comes to be settled, these empty dishes 
will cost more than the full ones would 
have done, which the poor pair declined 
on the road from economical motives— 
more, too, than the entire value of the 
letter directed to the Right Reverend 
Bishop! But we must tear ourselves 
from this scene of simplicity, for we 
have still much to perform. 

Adieu then, man and horse, ye un- 
fortunate beiugs | It will be long ere 
we meet again. Stila little longer en- 
dure the rubs and crosses of your joint 

destiny, until Nature’s coup de grace 
shall terminate ali your miseries! ‘Thou, 
affectionate parent, wilt at least be spa- 
red the pang of witnessing the horrors 
that await thy beloved Maria. Alas, 
it-is not vet known to thee, that the 
+oilsome journey which thou and thy 
faithful servant have made from York- 
shire, was but a funeral procession, 
conducting the virtue, and consequently 
the felicity, of thy daughter to its grave. 
Thou too, honest grey—in whose 
side I have just discovered a most im- 
portant mark, close by the spur of 
thy master—a spot that has cost the 
artist ouly a touch of his graver, but 
which has cost thee thy dearest blood— 
believe me, that since this discovery, I 
feeltrebly for thy fate! It grieveth 
me, just.as we are about to separate, to 
meet with this sign of conjunction be- 
tween thy lord and thee. Yet com- 
fort thyself, for the equality of your 
respective destinies is greater than thou 
mayst imagine. He has had through- 
out life a less compassionate rider than 
thou hast had ;—it would have cost the 
artist more than one stroke to have re- 
presented the scars which this poor 
victim now conceals beneath his copri- 
miseria !* 

Thus our heroine, the good, honest- 
hearted, unsuspecting village girl, has 
just got down at the Bell lan, upon her 
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arrivalin London, This healthy coun. 
try flower is now transplanted from its 
native soil into an immense garden 
ainong innumerable species of weeds 
and insects, not known in Yorkshire, 
Aud unfortunateiy she is directly pla- 
ced in one of the most infamous and 
pestilential quarters. Even before she 
can take root, a REPTILE (I mean her 
ladyship with the splendid watch) taints 
her with poisonous sting, so effectually 
as to prevent her from ever shooting up, 
at least in this temporal existence, 
Hogarth bas brought his country lass 
from Yorkshire—yet why from that 
county? ‘The author and the artist, 
who labour for posterity, do nothing 
without a particular meaning. York- 
shire according to statistical writers, 
furnishes the most beautiful females 
of all the English counties; and a 
waggon, laden with some of the poor- 
est, though not precisely the ugliest of 
these creatures, stops weekly at the Bell 
in Wood-street. This is where the 
scene is laid, and now permit me a word 
ortwothat I may describe it. The 
inn-yard is evidently situated ina 
wretched corner:—should there be 
any dwellings in the neighbourhood 
that possess decent fronts, most assur- 
edly they do not turn their most res- 
pectable sides towards this spot. The 
house, with the gallery, for instance, 
on the left, could not well have pre~ 
sented to its neighbour any thing more 
shabby. Upon the gallery—which, by 
the by, is partly supported by posts 
and partly attached to poles—are two 
utensils, which are apparently accus- 
tomed to take their daily station here, 
for the benefit of sweet air. On the 
rope linen is hanging—at least some- 
thing that has been this morning in the 
suds; but from the single specimen, 
we cannot exactly say whether it is in- 
tended to be employed again in hodi- 
ly service, or whether it is merely in 
limbo for the paper-mill. The wench 
who is there, looking down, is holding 
apair of dripping stockings over the 
parapet, and she seems to be looking at 





* Copri-miseria, literally _cover-wretchedness—a most significant name for a species of cloak worn in 
Italy. It is almost unnecessary to add, that there it is net used by the clergy. 
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this shower-bath for passengers, with 
hopes of its good success, | 

In this miserable hole, in spite of all 
its wretchedness, we discern a man ‘of 
some consequence certainly, for he has 
a servant with a bag-wig behind him, 
and is regarded with a look of respect- 
fulsubmission, His legs and thighs, 
to be sure, are a little crooked. He is 
come hither merely to await the arrival 
of the waggon with Yorkshire lasses, 
and to select for himself the first of the 
market. Besides his satellite in the 
bag-w'g, he has for his ally the lady 
with the cul-de- Paris—for she evident- 
ly belongs to him. Who can these 
personages be ?—This is what the 
reader shall now be circumstantially in- 
formed of, 

The man, who has one foot over the 
threshold of the inn-door, and the oth- 
er still in the house ; his left hand rest- 
ing on his cane, and his right privately 
employed, is the notorious Colonel 
Chartres. Whoever, therefore, kaows 
with what ease Hogarth could catch 
likenesses and figures, must be delight- 
ed at finding, thus preserved, the phy- 
siognomy and person of one of the 
greatest scoundrels that the graver bas 
ever immortalized. Among the ac- 
tors in this drama, there are two who 
actually died upon the scaffold<yet 
this being is not one of them—not be- 
cause he did not deserve hanging— 
most assuredly not—but he escaped 
being tied up, because, with those innu- 
merable arts of cheating which con- 
duct to the gallows, and in which he 
was such an adept—he had most pru- 
dently studied that which enabled him 
to cheat the gallows themselves of 
their just and legal due. And never 
were the gallows more grossly defraud- 
ed than upon the day when this animal 
died in his bed. This is no new in- 
formation to those of my readers who 
are acquainted with Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, and the generality of the Eng- 
lish classic writers of that period. 
Sharper, debauchee, knave, and Char- 
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tres, aré various words which mean 
the same thing, Pope has expressed 
his character very briefly, when he 
says—** Churtres and the Devil,”— 
which sounds very much like Chartres 
and Co. Another Chartres of our 
own time has shown himself worthy of 
being admitted into the firm.* 

The most excellent epitaph with 
which the celebrated Arbuthoot drum- 
med the English Chartres out of the 
world into an infamous immortality, 
is well known. Why do we not 
sometimes read similar ones in our 
churehyards? After reading the lap- 
idary eulogies so common with us, 
I have been frequently embarrassed to 
decide to which side of the grave a 
state of perfection belongs :—Surely 
there canoot be a “ bappier and a bet- 
ter world” than this, where every one 
who has escaped the gallows has lived 
the exemplary worthy person described 
on his tomb-stone! It issaid, that a 
few days after Chartres’ death, the fol- 
lowing moving article appeared, in the 


| Edinburgh Paper, among the advertise- 


ments for the apprehension of thieves, 
and announcement of the merits of 
quack medicines :— 


Yesterday evening, at Stennihill, near Edinburgh, 
22d May, 1732, at the age of 62, our dear husband and 
father, Col. Fras. Chartres of Amsfield, after a com- 
plete exhaustion,exchanged his active and laborious 
life for a state ot eterna! bliss. Religion and his coun- 
try bewail in him a brave defender :—the orphan a 
generous parent ;—the poor an indefatigable bene- 
factor. No one feels more acutely than ourselves this 
heavy stroke, which fills an entire province with 
mourning. Convinced how deeply not only out 
friends, but the world in general, participate with us 
upon this loss, we prohibit all further expression of 
condolence. Signed, 

Helena Charires, 
N. Chartres, Countess of Weems, 


This man, who was possessed of an 
income of 10,000/. has come into this 
filthy hole, to await the arrival of a 
fresh importation of Yorkshire girls. 
‘The fellow behind him is a certain 
Jobn Gourlay, who was generally his 
aide-de-camp on such expeditions, a 





* The Duke of Orleans, previously Duc de Chartres—nomen et omen. We should also recollect the Re- 
gent, who used to call himself a roue ; although he died merely a rouable, just as his namesake in Eng- 


land died merely pendable. 
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kind of ‘blood-hound .on the scent of 


what bis master sought. These wor- 
thies however do not trust entirely to 
their own prowess and generalship in 
their attack upon innocence, but judge 
it expedient to commit the opening of 
the campaign to their valuable ally. 
This is the old gentlewoman with the 
gold watch—a decoy bird, which, up- 
on such occasions as the present, ex- 
changes its accustomed brothel strains 
- for the rural notes of the grove, in or- 
der to entice some young unwary crea- 
ture to relinquish its freedom for a 
London cage. This most notorious 
female, who indeed was not hanged, 
but who died ina manner as disgrace- 
ful and more severe—this well-known 
and odious character of her day, used 
generally to be called Mother Need- 
ham. She kept a disorderly house in 
Park-place ; which, if I am not mista- 
ken, isa back street leading into St. 
James’s, one of the principal of Lon- 
don. She probably obtained the ap- 
pellation of Mother from her tender- 
ness towards her protegées, whose vir- 
tueand honour were equally dear to 
her as her own. She too has been im- 
mortalised by Pope, who calls her “ the 
pious Needham.” (Dunciad 1, 323.) 
To call a bawd and proeuress pious 
merely in irony, would have been too 
contemptible a joke for such a wit as 
Pope: No! She was truly pious ; 
and her piety like that of a thousand 
others, went very accurately by clock- 
work. Every morning and evening 
she performed her ablutions by prayer, 
after the most approved recipes, and 
made an entire purification each Sun- 
day : all her remaining time was de- 
devoted to the various duties of her 
profession, My readers will perhaps 
suppose that she was a hypocrite ; but 
this supposition is still moredisparaging 
to Pope’s ability, for what are more 
common than bawds who are hypo- 
erites? No! her praying was not alto- 
gether mechanical ; a circumstance that 
constitutes the differentia specifica, and 
that renders Pope’s idea worthy of 
such a satirist. It has been expressly 
remarked of her, that she has frequent- 
ly, with tears, supplicated heaven to 
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bless her calling, in order that, at | 
released from such a scandalous voca- 
tion, she might serve it in spirit and in 
truth. Yet heaven rejected her well- 
intentioned supplication. She was ta- 
ken into custody ; put into the pillory ; 
and at the second operation was so ter- 
ribly handled by the populace—who 
according to the proverb 


Still love the treachery, but the traitor hate, 


that she died before it came to the 
third trial, This was indeed some- 
what worse than being hanged. Such 
as she was, we find her standing here ; 
and in sooth she looks somewhat wea- 
ther-beaten. The plaistering on her 
face is somewhat out of repair, as well 
as that of the inn wall, which most sig- 
nificantly serves asthe back ground to 
this portrait. But in order to prevent, 
if possible, the escape of her remaining 
Charms, she has prudently stopped up 
with patches the holes through which 
they might take flight, and she seems 
to have been retouching her faded beau- 
ties. In order to bring her heart more 
immediately in contact with that of 
this young creature, she has pulled off 
her glove—since the manual rhetoric 
which she employs for this purpose, 
does not act so effectually through in- 
tervening calf’s skin; and thus the 
poor bird sinks into an infatuated sleep, 
during which it is put into the cage of a 
supposed lady of rank; but this cage 
will be found to have a back door for 
Chartres, and she is consequently doom- 
ed to inevitable destruction.—All this 
is contrived and settled while our good 
old parson is absorbed in studying the 
direction of his letter ; so that we must 
here again place to the account of this 
poor man, the fracture of this other 
brittle ware, which not even a bishopric 
will enable him to mend again, So 
much for the effects of a Jetter of recom- 
mendation ! 

And so much too for the more @s+ 
sential parts of this first scene: now 
proceed we to notice shortly the acces- 
sories. In the corner, on the right hand, 
stands a spacious trunk, with the let- 
ters M. H, upon its lid: itcontains the 
maiden’s dowry at this her. union with 
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nfamyand perdition, With a kind of 
redesination, that nothing in the world 
can jutify, Hogarth has given to his 
heroie the name of Mary Hackabout, 
whichdoes not express her present char- 
acterso much as her future destiny. 
This therefore, had better been let 
alons ©The English word hack, when 
appled to a female, is one of the most 
insuling that can be used: and if the 
dauater’s name be Hackubout—what 
thenis that of her poor innocent father ? 
It istertainly honourable to the taste of 
us Germans, that we do not tolerate 
simiar tnuendoes on the part of anau- 


 thomat least not without testifying our 


dispeasure. Woe to the writer who, 
in onler to distinguish his heroes, must 
invert for them these sort of titles. No 
man lad ever less need to have recourse 
to suc\ expedients than Hogarth. He 
gives athe history of bis heroine so 
plainlyghat we could not have failed, 
at its caclusion, to acknowledge her 
to be a Nackabout, even had the trunk- 
maker naled the chaste name of Su- 
sanna herelf upon the box-lid, Such 
significant appellations are tolerable in 
Latin, in Greek, or in Hebrew, where 
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we are accustomed to regard them mere- 
ly as Christian names :—thus the god- 
liness of many a T ilus stands up- 
on the same footing with the blessed- 
ness of the incarnate BenedictusSpinoza. 

Close to this trunk lies a poor goose, 
nearly strangled by the label on its 
neck, which ruas thus—* To my lofing 
cosen in Tems-sireet in London.” 
Where is this gift to be carried ? Ma- 
ny are the lofing cosens in ‘Thames- 
street,—well disposed to receive geese 
either with or without Jabels: so that 
the feathered innocent is not likely to 
fall into more honest hands than thy- 
self, Maria—and perhaps too thy tra- 
velling companions seated in the wag- 
gon. There is, alas, reason to fear 
that io London will be found “ lofing 
cosens” for them all. 

There still remains another corded- 
up box with its direction ; we notice 
it merely to observe, that this direction 
is quite illegible, and it must therefore, 
in all probability, remain undelivered, 
until some honest waggoner, who ¢an- 
not read, or some cunning rogue who 
does not trouble himself about the ad- 
dress, provides for it a place of security. 








———— 


REMAINS OF PETER CORCORAN.* 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


STRANGE reaction seems about 

to take place in the world of letters. 
At the time when all things seem fast 
tending to mere criticism—when no pro- 
spect is left unsketched, no shade of 
feeling unsung, and no image or senti- 
ment of poetry unscrutinized—when 


the personal seems declining into the, 


literary character—a spirit has arisen 
among the poets and the critics them- 
selves,which bids fair to revive the stout- 
est realities among us. In the very 
midst of the age of paper we have hints 
of the age of iron. The wits are begin- 
bing, not merely to praise, but to exer- 
cise the heroic art of boxing—perhaps 
from an instinctive dread of the encroach- 


ments of the literary spirit, and a natural 
repugnance to the shadowy existence 
which they possess in their.writings. On 
the same principle some of them give 
themselves to racket-playing, as though 
“they were entirely devoted tothe art— 
married to that immortal bride.” Some 
cherish an enthusiasm for the sports of 
the field—some for robust angling— 
and some, less venturous, for mere 
good cheer—and all are anxious to 


proclaim their skill in racket-playing,. 


shooting, fishing, and eating, as though 
they were jealous of their personal iden- 


tity, and feared that the world would. 
imagine them fit for nothing but criti- 


cism. ‘Time was when the facetious 





* The Fancy ; a selection from the Poetical Remains of the late Peter Corcorari, of Gray’s Inn, Student 


at Law, with’ brief Memoitof his Life. 1820. 
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reviewer was jocose on his wig, his 
dressing-gown, aad his spectacies ; but 
now he jays aside these old symbols 
of authority, emblematically beats the 


covers for game, baits his hook for a 
believing public, and threatens to en- 
force his decisions by personal strength, 
like a true American judge! Our bre- 
thren of the north pitch their tent in the 
hilis through a whole number, and 
play all kinds of mad pranks beneath its 
shadow. In aaother of our periodicals 
we find one with whom few can dis- 
pute the critical laurel (if such a laurel 
there be) choosing rather to be thought 
the best racket-player than the best 
prose writer in England. In the same 
work, we see the productions of cor- 
respondents the most opposite—a dain- 
ty effusion of Barry Cornwall, protect- 
ed by an article on ‘ Fighting, by a 
young Gentleman of the Fancy.” If 
things proceed in this way, the Fives 
Court will soon be the only fair avenue 
to Parnassus, and a man must literally 
fight bis way tofame. Reviews and 
Magazines will become worthy of their 
names—the first will glitter with the 
regular rank and file, in martial array, 
and the latter will be so filled with com- 
bustible materials, that, hke Acres with 

the challenge, we shall be afraid to open 

them lest they should go off. Then we 
shall only desire to see the bars of gold 

issuing from the Bank at Mr, Ricardo’s 

bidding, and we may welcome again the 

wera, of substantials ! 

The work before us is the pleasantest 
indication which we have yet seen of 
this pugnacious spirit. It purports to 
comprise the remains of a young man, 
who lost his mistress and his life by his 
attachment to “ the Fancy,” witha me- 
moir by the editor; but we need scarce- 
ly say that this is merely one of those 
tricks which neither deceive nor are in- 
tended to deceive any one, and that 
Peter Corcoran, like Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, has never had existence, ex- 
cept that which his editor has conferred 
onhim, ‘The circumstances in which 
the hero is placed during his brief ca- 
reer are well adapted for the editor's 
purpose ;—there is, of course, abun- 
dant room for sketches of the noble art, 
to which the life of Corcoran was de- 


voted—his divided love for fightirz and 
for bis mistress affords fair scope for 

variety of pleasant antithesis and ively 
puoning—and the contrast betwem bis 
original hopes and his sad destiny tives 
occasion to starts of real tendernesiand 


pathos, which, after all, are to our tgtes | 


the most pleasing part of the volune, 
Among the “ Remains” is an Aver. 
can ‘Tragedy, the scene of which isaid 
in the back settlements, but which we 
suspect is much more agreeable thaniny 
thing which really passes among the 
infatuated colonists, It isin the syle 
of * Tom Thumb” and “ Bombates 


Furioso,” but has considerably more of | 


intellect and meaning in its wit tan 
either of these fantastical vagaies, 


This is followed by a fragment, elled | 

r ’ . . . | 
“The Fields of Tothill,” a ligh and | 
pleasant medley in the measure of Don | 


Juan, which abounds in good ntured 
Satire, and is not without its taces of 
genuine beauty, The followig stan- 
zas are a specimen of the first : 


“ The tale I now begin is as romantic 

Asany thing in Tom Moore's Lalla Rokh; 
The lovers are as mystic and as frantic, 

But they're not Turkish—that’s agaiyst the book. 
I wish they had play’d off some Easter antic, 

Or liv’d in any Haram’s palmy nook, 
But they have not—and I would sooner die 
Than make them oriental, with a lie. 


+ * * * » . 


* Southey would put them into India quickly, 
Make them amenable to wooden gods ; 
But I, who do not wish to act so strictly, 
Would not expose them to such solemn rods: 
They can't he foreign, but they might be sickly. 
Though snug at home as peas are in their pods; 
There’s something grand tho’, in Hindoo mythology, 
Yet what to them or me is dusk Theology. 


“ They were not Catholics, nor Calvinists, 
Nor Swedenborgians, nor yet Arminians ; 
They were not amorous with the Methodists, 
Nor fetter’d heartand hand to the Socinians ; 
They were not even, what the state insists, 
Church people in his Majesty’s dominions ; 
They were,in short, or else their tales belie us, 
Exceeding fond, but very far from pious. 


“ I wish to heaven they had been born in Turkey, 
For booksellers despise an English book ; 

And though I held my head a little perky, 
And cultivated an immortal look, 

Unless the hero’s mind and face were murky, 
‘They'd see me in the Counter ere they took 

A page to sell, although the whole was made for it, 

And deuce a penny should I e’er get paid for it?” 
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‘The passage which we are about to 
qote, affords us a glimpse of what the 
athor mightdo if he would conde- 
scend to be serious : 


&« My heroine’: name is at the best eall’d Bessy, 
Avery ®ughing, rosy sort of creature : 

The more "mantic name of Rose or Jessy 
Was due, ¢yond a doubt, to her sweet nature, 

Her hair is “at the Cockney School call tressy ? 
And lovelit\s, tike oil, glosses each feature 

Of her round 4y pjing countenance, and ‘ends 

A quakerish loo’ but warmer than a friend’s. 


\ 
# While you ey at her eyes, you’re brewing 
A cup of danger’) isehief for your drinking 3 
They look all fullo eet and maddening ruin, 
And doa deal of h&, with their winking; 
They're like the darkes’y wrets with the dew in 5 
And if you meet them there’s no stinking ; 
They snare one like the sei,,4°. | ¢i1] one feels 
Very confus'd between the\e4 and heels. 


* Around her lips there is a ing sweetness, 
Which mueh inviteth other t, 4, kissing : 

Iwish I ne’er had witness’d su pleteness 
Of face—there’s not a charm Que missing. 

Her words trip from her tongue W, 4:) the neatness 
Of morning dairy-maids when are hissing 

In the early leaves. I would that I wittier, 

To liken her to something that is pret,,. 


* There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for sucha face; ‘\ 

I've seen fac-similes of cheeks and chins,’ 
But none with all her warmth, or half hh 

Some of the searcest portraits of choice queg, 
Such as the Scottish Mary,giveatrace! © 

Buther sweet visage always looks the cosier-< 

She’s something like Miss Stevens (Stephens,only 

rosier.”” 


The following “Lines to Phiip 
Samson, the Brnmmagen Youti,” 
evince a power of handling an unpron- 
ising subject (as we still presume io 
think it) gracefully : 


“Goback to Brummagem! go back to Brumma- 
gem ! 
Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town ! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle, and rummage °em;— 
Country sweti’d heads may afford you renown : 
Here in Town-Rings, we find Fame very fast go, 
The exquisite light weights are heavy to bruise ; 
For the graceful and punishing hand of Belasco 
Foils,—and will foil al! attempts on the Jews, 


“Go back to Brummagem, while you have a head on! 

For bread from the Fancy is light weight enough ; 
Moulsey, whose turf is the sweetest to tread on, 
Candidly owns you’re a good bit of stuff : 
— hot heads and slow hands are utterly useless, 
ol ire Israelite scienee and caution awake ; 

pr _ go home, Youth! and pester the Jew, 
38, 


And work for a cutlet and not for a stake. 
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“* Turn up the raws at a fair or a holiday, 
Make your fist free with each Brummagem rib ; 
But never again, Lad, commit such a folly, pray! 
As sigh to be one of the messmates of Crib. 
Leave the P.C. purse for others to handle,— 
Throw upno hatin a Moulsey Horst sun ; 
Bid adieu, by the two-penny post, to Jack Randall, 
And take the outside of the coach,—one pound one {. 


Samson ! forget there are such men as Scroggins, 
And Shelton, and Carter,and Bob Burns,andSpring: 
Forget toss for sides, and forget all the flogeings,— 
While shirts are pull’d off—to make perfect the ring, 
Your heart is a real one, but skill, Phil, is wanted ; 
Without it, a:1 uselessiy bravery begs : 
Be content that you’ve beat Dolly Smith, and been 
chau nted,-—- 
And train’d,—stripp’d,—and pitted,—and hit off 
your legs !” 


The stanzas, on revisiting Shrewsbu- 
ry, have a deep and genuine feeling, 
and a solemn quaintness of expression 
which befits it : 


STANZAS 
On revisiting Scenes of Boyhood. 


“I remember well the time,—the sweet school-boy 
time,— 
When all was careless thought with me, and sum- 
mer was my sleep ; 
I wish I could recal that school-boy day of prime, 
For manhood is a sorry thing—and mine is plunged 
_ In faults that bid me weep. 
** IT remember well the Severn’s fair peerless flight, 
How can I e’er forget her silent glory and her speedy 
The wild-deer of all rivers was she then unto my sight 
But now in common lustre doth she hurry through 


the mead,— 
Her flow I do not heed, 


** A copse there was of hazels,—a cloud of radiant 
green,— 
A lustrous veil of fruitful leaves to hide the world 
from me ; 
It seem’d when I was nutting there to be a fairy seene, 
Ah! never more thereafter a fairy scene to be— 
Save in sad memory. 


“ For my school-boy limbs the river ran riot thro’ the 
night, 
The fiecids were full of star-like flowers, and over 
grown with joy ; 
The trees around my play-ground were a very stately 
sight, 
But some spirit hath gone over them, to wither and 


destroy— 
“ Who would not be a boy ?” 


“ The Towers of that Old House, in which I did abide 
When early days were friends with me,—seem al- 
ter’d to my eyes ; : 
They do sm stand so solemnly at night in moonlight 
price, 
As when upon the silver hours by stealth I did arise, 
For garden revelries. 


“ And in the river’s place, and the nut-trees, and 
the mght, 
And the poetry that is upon the moonlit earth—— 
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T have lone rooms, and sad orusings, and a fast un- All that was beautiful and chaste, 
ceasing flight For me seem’d set apart : 
Of friends,—of self-esteem :—Oh, my heart aches But I was fashion’d to defy 
with the dearth Such treasure, so set richly by. 
- vies ieee How could I give up Aer, whose eyes 
“ *Tig vain to visit olden scenes,—they change like Were fill’d with quiet tears, 
other friends, For many a day~when thoughts would rise 
Their faces are not now the same, the youth of | Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 
things 1s gone. Of all my vices !—Memory sees 
To others they may yet be bright,—and that must Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 
5 are : P afi .  Awild and wretched choice was ming 
The Towers to them may yet arise and frown in A life of low delight ; 
awful stone The midnight rounds of noise and #> 


The Stream, in light, flow on.” 


The poet who can. touch the heart 
thus, should not be contented with 
shaking the sides. We may be thought 
extravagant ; but we must confess that, 
to our taste, the pure and serious joy 
which such a reminiscence of happ 
scool-days awakens, is worth all the 
laughter which can be excited by all 
the satire, and parody, and burlesque 
in the world. The stanzas also attri- 
buted to Corcoran, in one of those fits 
of unavailing regret and despondence 
which chequered his latter days, are 
beautiful and affecting. 


**°Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 
The golden hours are gone ; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast, 
And Lam left alone : 

* Tis vain to grieve—I now ean leave 

No other bliss—yet still I grieve ! 


‘The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 

I searce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near ; 

I stare at it while haif reclin’d 

And feel its thick light on my mind. 


‘The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorsless heart; 


That vex the wasted night ; 
The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 
The strife of dark society. 


Tothose who plung'd me in d“trong 
Of'such disastrous joys, ¥ 
Who led me by low craft al? . 
And stunn’d my mind w* BO8¢s~ 
I only wish they now coy !0ok 
Upon my Life’s despoile®0k- 


When midnight finds 7 **™ @part , 
From vulgar revel? 

The cold, still mady* of the heart 
Comes forth, anAlks with me; 

Talks with me, tthe sky is grey 

With. the chil] jt of breaking day. 


My love is los#™Y studies marr’d, 
My friends sgrac’d and chang’d ; 

My thoughty!! seatter’d and impair’d, 
My relat#s estrang’d : 

Yet can | ¢t by day recall 

My ruineApirit from its thrall.” 


Witake leave of this work with a 
high ense of the author's powers for 
serias and mirthful poetry, and with 
an @xious hope that, while he occas- 
ionjlly indulges his taste for the latter, 
hewill not deprive the world of the 
pure gratification which it would re- 
ceive from his deeper and gentler effu- 
sions. 








ANECDOTE OF THE SHARK. 


From M‘Leod's Account of Dahomy, &c. just published. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


‘FNHYE following story is of an extra- 
ordinary character, and, being 
vouched on the authority of Dr.M’Leod, 
of whose veracity, however jocular he 
may be, wehave not the slightest doubt, 
must be received as an instance of one 


ef those coincidences in human affairs’ 


which may, with little credulity, be re- 


garded as miraculous. The author is 
speaking of Lieutenant Price, and he 
says— 
“« It may,perhaps,be a pardonable di- 
gression here to notice how this officer, 
on one occasion, made a considerable 
sum of prize-money in a very miracu- 
lous sortof mahner. 
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Whilst cruizing off Cape Tibiroon, 
in the Island of St. Domiage, in the 
Sparrow cutter, commanded by Lieut. 
Wylie, they chased and came up with 
an American brig, whese cargo, added 
to other circumstances, created such 
suspicion of her being enemy’s proper- 
ty, that they thought proper to sead 
her in to Port Royal for examination, 

The American captain, however, 
swore SO positively, through thick and 
thin, to the truth of the papers which 
he produced, that the Admiralty-court 
was induced to set him at liberty, when 
he instantly commenced a prosecution 
for demurrage against Lieutenant Wylie 
for having detained him. 

In this state of the affair, the present 
Lieutenant Fitton of the navy, (then a 
midshipman commanding a small ten- 
der,) arrived in Port Royal, and went 
on board the Sparrow to visit Wylie, 
whom he found exceeding!y low-spirit- 
ed at the idea of the ruinous damages 
which would be awarded against him, 
on account of the Yankee. 

Fitton, on hearng the name of the 
captain and brig, and the nature of the 
cargo, desired his friend to be under no 
apprehension, for she was yet a good 
prize. 

He then explained, that, cruizing in 
his tender, near the spot where the 
Sparrow had chased the vessel in ques- 
tion, and much about the same time, 
they caught a large shark, and were sur- 
prised on hearing the man employed in 
cutting it open, sing out, ‘* Stand by to 
receive your letters, my boys, for here’s 
the post-man come on board,” handing 
out at the same moment a bundle of 
papers from its maw. These were but 
little injured by the digestive powers of 
the animal, and Fitton retained them, 

They now appeared to be the real 
papers of the American, which he had 
thrown overboard when pressed in the 
chase, and which had been swallowed 
by this shark. They proved, beyond 
a doubt, that the cargo was French. 

he two gentlemen proceeded in- 
stantly upto Kingston with this new 
and decisive evidence, but all :further 
livestigation was rendered unnecessary, 


for the captain-of the brig was so thun- 
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derstruck on hearing the’ circumstance 
(naturally considering it as a visitation 
from heaven for bis perjuries), that he 
immediately abseonded, and the vessel, 
after all, was condemned to the Spar- 
row, giving Wylie three thousand, and 
my friend, fifteen hundred pounds, for 
their respective shares, 

Mr. Fitton sent up the jaw -bones of 
this shark to the Admiralty-court at 
Jamaica, (where they now remain), 
with his compliments, observing that 
he considered them a very proper collar 
for all neutrals to swear through in fu- 
ture. 

But this tell-tale shark had not yet 
dove with the poor Ameticans, who 
never lost any Opportunity of turning 
an honest penny, by carrying on the 
trade of our enemies, Captain Otway 
was at that period serving in the West 
Indies, in the Trent frigate, and hap- 
pened to be present at the discussion of 
this affair of the shark. Being about 
to sail on a cruize, Mr. Waterhouse, the 
prize agent, desired him if he met with 
a certain American brig, (which he de- 
scribed), and could find out the cap- 
tain’s name to be Pearl Darkey, a 
name he was not likely to forget, to 
send him in, for, by the same papers, it 
appeared that he was deeply concerned 
in these transactions, 

The Trent sailed, and among others, 
fell in with a brig of a description sim- 
ilar to that which Mr. Waterhouse had 
given ; and the moment the master of 
her stepped on the quarter-deck of the 
frigate, with his papers in his hand, 
Captain Otway, at a venture addressed. 
him, “ Mr. Pearl Darkey, how do 
you do—I am glad to see you,—the 
very man I have been looking for.” 
Jonathan started and turned pale, on 
hearing his real name thus familiar! 
mentioned, (for it was actually Darkey 
himself), and Captain Otway added, by 
way of helping him out of his dilemma, 
“Tam in possession of your whole 
history and connexion,—I know every 
thing ahout you, and am now going to 
send you into Port Royal for judgmeat.” 
The man, in his dismay and confusion, 
naturally concluded that their schemes 
lad bee betrayed by some who were 
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in the secret, and: did not even attempt 
to defend himself under his fictitious 
character. The ruse of confidently 
addressing him at once as Pearl Dar- 
key, threw him off his guard, and de- 
prived him of every subterfuge. She 


was accordingly sentin and condemned 


Dramatic—Virginius, a Tragedy, by Mr. Knowles. 
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a good prize to the Trent, after the 
fullest proof of ber being loaded with 
the property of the enemy. In the. 
whole of these transactions this Anti- 
American shark was a solitary, but very 
convincing evidence. 








THE NEW TRAGEDY OF VIRGINIUS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1820. 


GNGULAR LY rich as the present 
age is in poetical genius, it has pro- 
gluced very few works cast in noble 
moulds, and finished with a view to 

rfectiion. We have fragments of di- 
versified and of surpassing beauty, ma- 
ny of which, doubtless, will be long 
and well remembered, but scarcely any 
imaginative creations which have been 
framed with a manifest hope that they 
would never perish. In our tragic po- 
ems, where posterity will look for the 
stateliest memorials of the age, we have 
doue-but little. As the noble filling up 
of this vast chasm in our literature is a 
subject of our fondest and most earnest 
desire, we shall endeavour to sketch 
out our idea of the peculiar requisites of 
modero tragedy before we examine the 
beautiful piece immediately before us. 
We shall not now discuss exploded 
unities, or mere technical rules, but say 
a few words on the action—the poetry 
—and the sentiment to which a tragic 
poet in these times should aspire. 

1. The.action of a tragedy, which is 
its essence, shonld be altogether differ- 
ent in these times from that which it 
appears in the grandest of the antique 
dramas. 
analogy which Schlegel has discovered 
in the ancient drama to the art of statu- 
ary, and in the modern to that of pic- 
ture, we must feel that the materials of 
the latter are very dissimilar to those of 
which the former was compacted, 
There is, indeed, in the best works of 
the Greek poets no intricacy of plot, no 
excitement for curiosity, and little of 
human passion. The whole is scarcely 
more than one high sacrifice to the 


power of the gods of fate. Dignity of 


Setting aside the ingenious 


rank, and elevation of virtue, are but the 
ornaments which render the hero more 
fit to become the victim. Ail is per- 
vaded by a sublime composure, a gentle 
spirit of resignation to the powers which 
are visibly fulfilling their irrevocable 
purposes, But in modern tragedy man 
regains his freedom—the struggle is not 
a contest with destiny, but with cir- 
cumstance or with passioa—and the 
fullest scope is given for the energetic 
contest of the finest elements of our be- 
ing. Wecannot agree with the great 
critic to whom we have alluded, that the 
idea of fate is essential to tragedy. 
When superior existences are no longer 
supposed visibly and immediately to 
direct the fortunes and inspire or para- 
lyse the hearts of men, the idea of fate 
as influencing tragedy ceases. Neces- 
sity in our age is a mere philosophical 
doctrine, which, whether true or false, 
can never be fitly represented in the 
creations of the bard, as hurrying bu- 
man agents in a particular career, stilt 
less as opposed to their will. The in- 
finite chain of causes may be regulated 
in its progression by immutable laws, 
but these will not act in opposition to 
motives of passions, but will inspire 
and guidethem. Tragedy may indeed 
shew the grapple of mind with fortune ; 
the limitless desire opposed to the nar- 
now bounds of mortality; love and 
hope, of purest essence, contending 
vainly with the powers of fortune or of 
the grave, But the triumph of the po- 
et will be greater—his hold on our 
sympathies firmer—if he can elicit his 
interest, pot from the mere opposition 
of mind to circumstance, but from the 
collision of mind with mind—if he cae 
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animate the whole scene with breathing 
Jife—and endow with sensibility and 
passion every portion of the high pic- 
ture which he exhibits. With action, 
at all events, the piece should be filled, 
because nothing else, except mere suf- 
fering, can be made palpable to the 
senses ; and unless in suffering there be 
something awful, or redeeming, the soul 
will be only harrowed and tortured by 
the spectacle. The mind, indeed, in 
the high state of excitement, will neces- 
sarily kindle—passion will grow bright 
as well as fervid—and the sparks of 
fancy will fly quickly off from the soul 
in its rapid career, The plot should 
have enough of variety to keep alive an 
intense interest in the spectators, yet no 
mere surprises, no fantastic turns in 
which the general feeiing is broken, 
none of the equivoke or intrigue which 
belong tocomedy. ‘The unity of time 
is nothing—the continuance of place 
is nothing—but the oneness of the in- 
terest is of the highest importance to the 
success of a tragic poet. As far as 
possible, the causes should not only be 
sufficient naturally to produce the re- 
sults, but should be similar to them in 
dignity and might. The sad events, at 
least, should spring not from trifles, or 
mistakes, but from real circumstances 
worthy to cause strange and wild dis- 
tresses. When jealousy is groundless, 
or hatred arises from mistake, or fatal 
catastrophes occur from a few minutes’ 
delay of explanation or of succour, there 
is a dissatisfaction in our grief, a feeling 
of listless vexation, which is never felt 
when effects, however awful, arise from 
adequate and insuperable causes. The 
chief characters should, in general, have 
the elevation of external majesty, in or- 
der that more of sensible dignity may be 
given to the scene, unless the passions 
are of such depth and grandeur as to 
Vindicate to themselves a regality of 
theirown, The piece, in short, should 
be vivid in action, majestic in character, 
clear and rapid in progress, adequate in 
iS causes,and leave a solemn and undi- 
Vided emotion on the soul of the spec- 
tator, 

_ 2. The poetical cast of the language, 
Ma tragedy, is of far less importance 
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than its action. All, indeed, of cold 
conceit—all of mere metaphor, which, 
however beautiful and ingenious, draws 
us from the character to the author—is 
necessarily injurious to the general ef- 
fect of the piece. Yet the difference of 
a composition of mere prose from one 
of easy and natural verse will be ap- 
parent even in the theatre. Passion is 
always to a certain degree poetical ; and 
naturally takes the language of images, 
rather than of mere words, for the more 
vivid. communication of its sensations. 
Two things should be attempted by the 
tragedian in the use of figurative lan- 
guage—that the images should never 
be so ostentatious as to divert the mind 
from its sympathy to a cold admiration, 
and that they should be deeply tinged 
and imbued with the passion, which, if 
it be genuine, must draw all things into 
its likeness, aod impart to them, one 
harmonious colouring. The tide of 
emotion, as it rushes impetuously on- 
ward, may, in the midst of its foaming 
eddies, have some little pieces of smooth 
water on which the sun-beams play, or 
some piece of delicate branch or of 
golden cloud is tenderly reflected. 

3. The sentiment of a tragedy—by 
which we mean, not the mere moraliz- 
ing of its persons, but its general influ- 
ence on the noble and sweet affections 
of our nature—is happily of bigh im- 
portance to its success, Some writers 
in our own day have fallen into the 
strange error of depicting the most hor- 
rible anomalies of vice, and attempting 
to redeem them by the power of mere in- 
telleet with which atrocious thoughts are 
embodied and awful crimes completed. 
But these works touching on no uni- 
versal chord of the heart, though they 
be admired for awhile by those who re- 
quire a strong stimulant to break their 
lethargic indifference, can never endure. 
Even on the stage the tragic poet never 
attains so pure a triumph as when he 
moves his audience with strange delight 
by the revealing of some deep spring of 
sympathy in the heart—when he ex- 
hibits to them some affecting instance 
of the self-sacrifice of a generous spirit, 
and makes them sharers in some disin- 


terested act which has a tearful beauty. 
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in itsgrandeur. Ii is not, indeed, nec- 
essary that he should. exhibit goodness 
rewarded, but it is essential that he 
shovid make us feel its loveliness and 
its power. It is not his business to make 
us.ip love with fortune, but with nature ; 
to inspire a pride in our species, and 
enable us, in imagination at least, to 
exert its best and sweetest prerogatives. 
To awaken latent tenderness—to open, 
as by a cabalistic word, the long-sealed 
springs of charity—to send through the 
delicate fibres of the soul a keen and 
shivering rapture by the disclosure of 
a fresh excellence in man—is the finest 
of a tragic poet’s successes. 

The tragic poets of England have 
never, we think, made so noble a use of 
active passion, which they have been 
set free to depict, as the Greeks did of 
those stern and awful materials to which 
they were limited by the religion and 
the taste of Athens. The contempo- 
xaries of Shakspeare—abounding as 
they do with the richest stores of fancy, 
sentiment, and pathos—can scarcely be 
regarded as having left us tragedies. 
‘There is rarely one general design to 
which all tends—one central poiot of 
interest round which all revolves—or 
one reconciling atmosphere of feeling 
diffused over their pieces. We never 
think of them as harmonious structures 
——but remember individual characters, 
detached scenes, or exquisite passages, 
Kven Shakspeare himself, except in his 
Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and Romeo 
and Juliet, is rather a romantic drama- 
tist than a tragedian. In most of his 
plays, notwithstanding their higher 
qualities as poems, there is a want of 
these definite boundaries, that striking 
and massive fore-ground, and that sub- 
servience of the whole to oné majestic 
purpose, which are calculated to pro- 
Guce the stately and adamantine crea- 
tion which will have the grandest effect 
in the theatre. There is too much 


perspective of the imagination in his 
works—+too infinite a variety of event, 
situation, and character—to allow of 
that singleness of feeling, which the 
tragedian should leave on the soul. 
The scene of a tragedy should appear 
to the imagination like a narrow, but 
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awfal spot, bounded by dark and gi- 


gantic barriers, witbin which the char. 
acters are shut for their high struggle 
and majestic suffering. Since the best 
days of English genius, until our own, 
there has been no genuine and native 
production of this class worthy of par. 
ticular criticism, except * Veoice Pre. 
served,” a short examination of which 
will serve to illustrate some of the po- 
sitions which we have taken 

This piece appears to us to possess 
all the grandest externals of tragedy, 
Its plot, involving the fate of an an- 
cient republic, hasan importance which 
fills the imagination, and its action is 
continued almost without pause, in a 
succession of closely-woven incidents to 
its dreadful conclusion. ‘The distress 
arises from no fantastical source ;—but 
the situation of Jaffier, which becomes 
more desperate at every step he takes, 
is at once striking and probable. With 
these merits, in which perhaps it is un- 
equalled, this tragedy would be one of 
the most sublime ever written if the 
filling up were at all comparable to the 
outline. But unhappily the sentiments 
and the characters are as low and worthi- 
less as the plan is grand, and the situa- 
tions appalling. ‘There is scarcely any 
touch of beauty or of nobleness to re- 
fresh the soul, and to relieve it of its 
weight of anguish. ‘The conspirators 
are a band of the lowest ruffians, whose 
motives are as base as their designs are 
bloody and remorseless, Pierre him- 
self, who meanly practises on his 
friend’s necessity to hire him as an as- 
sassin, is hardly a step above his poor, 
weak, luxurious, and trembling victim. 
Belvidera; who might sweetea the 
whole by a native purity which no cir- 
cumstances couid injure, is unworthy of 
her sex, and suited only to the husband 
whom she cajoles and betrays. She 's 
a pitiful contriver, with nothing but 4 
selfish and cloying fondness towards 
Jaffer to redeem ber from contemptu- 
ous pity. The language, with a few 
exceptions of luxurioussoftness, is poor, 
though high sounding, often quite be- 
side the purpose, and sometimes pol- 
lated by low and disgusting allasions. 
Excepting in-the passage where Jaffer 
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asks his wife, “ How Jong is’t since the 
miserable day we wedded first,” there 
js no genuine pathos in the play, not- 
withstanding the distressful nature of 
its events, Hence we perceive how 
much the mere excellence of outline, 
and the rapidity of action, will effect ; 
and how lamentable a deficiency may 
et remain, when truth of sentiment and 
stability of principle is wanting, 

The spirit of tragedy has not been 
proportionably awakened in the great 
revival Of genius in our time, because 
the speculative and meditative cast of 
the prevailing imagination is altogether 
alien to its essence. The “* Remorse,” 
with its glory-tinted clouds of meta- 
physical thought, has not enough of in- 
tense human passion, or present inter- 
est, to fillthe mind with any vast image 
of massive greatness, ‘ Fazio” has a 
beautiful simplicity of plot, and singu- 
lar richaess of diction; but the char- 
acters, as in Venice Preserved, are low 
and selfish, and there is nothing in the 
piece very exquisitely to move our 
sympathies, or elevate our conceptions. 
“ Evadne,” on the other hand, sets be- 
fore us some of the loveliest traits of 
humanity, and gives sweet impulse to 
the purest and most disinterested affec- 
sions ; but it wants coherence, and is 
too much occupied by lover's quarrels 
arising only from. paltry mistakes, 
“ Bertram,” though sprinkled with 
some of the fairest aod the saddest flow- 
ers of poetry, is destitute of nearly all 
the requisites of genuine tragedy ; it 
has little action, no majesty, and no 
power of touching any sympathy but 
such as the exhibition of mere Satanic 
foree may awaken. The piece before 
us has more of genuine tragic spirit 
than any of these; and if it does not, 
in all respects, realize-our idea of trage- 
dy, it is rather the deficiency of the sub- 
ject, than of the author. 

The story of Virginius, notwith- 
Standing its pure and mournful beauty, 
Presents one great difficulty to a mod- 
&r tragedian, that, in its dramatic 
form, there can be no struggle. ‘The 
Main interestmust necessarily be crowd- 
ed-ina single scene. The design of 
Appius on Virginia scareely assumes 
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the high and tragic form, until the 
dreadful moment when all hope is 
gone, and the father resolves and com- 3 
pletes'the sacrifice, If this scene be 3 
made the last, there must be four acts, 
almost without business, or filled with ; 
action which can neither tend to pre- 
duce the catastrophe, nor harmonize 
with the emotions which it should. en- 
kindle. . With these obstacles to his 
success, Mr. Knowles has produced a 
piece of the deepest and purest interest, 
and of the most delicate beauty. He 
has placed the great scene in the fourth 
act ;—filled the three first with a series 
of domestic pictures, so touching in 
their loveliness, that they almost supply 
the place of crowded incident and en- 
ergetic action ; and has contrived, with 
equal feeling and skill, to soften our 
sorrows in the last, and leave us gentle 
meditations to repose on. The chief 
wonder in his piece is, that he should | 
hold his audience, during at least two igi 
acts, in the sweetest delight by the mere i 
exhibition of natura! tendernesses; but 

so itis; and we are inclined to attribute 

his singular felicity in this as much to 

the straight-forwardness and simplicity 

of his moral feeling, as to bis dramatic 

skill. The scene in which Virginius 

tenderly questions his child in order to 

discover the secret of her heart, and 

that in which he betroths ber to Icilius, 

his heart running over with fondness, 

ure pieces of the purest natural beauty 

ever embodied on the scene. Who 

that has ever seen it can forget the 

grouping of the persons in the last of 

these; or the feeling, almost painful 

from its sweetness, with which be dwelt 

on their words? Virginius has been, in 

the excess of his affectionate joy, half~« 
jesting with Icilius, as if he meant only 

to invite him to a feast ; and having 

left him to procure a witness to a deed 

he has ‘shewn him, returns with his” 

blushing daughter, and addresses her 

enraptured lover— | 
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Youare my witnesses 
That this young creature I present to you, 
I do pronounce—my profitably cherish’d 
And most deservedly beloved child , 
My daughter, truly fitial—both in word 
And aet~yet even more inact then word: - 
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And—for the man who seeks to win her love, 
A virgin from whose lips a soui as pure 
Exhales, as e’er responded to the blessing 


Breath’d in a parent’s kiss. (kissing her.) 
Icilius, 
(Icilius rushes towards Virginius, and kneels.) 
Since 


You are upon your knee, young .man, look up; 
And lift your hands to heaven—you will be all 
Her father has been—added unto all 


A lover would be! 

Icilius. All that man should be 
To woman, I will be toher! 

Virginius. The oath 


Is register’d ! Didst thou but know, young man, 
How fondly I have watch‘d her since the day 

Her mother died, and left me to a charge 

Of double duty bound—how she hath been 

My ponder’d thought by day—my dream by night! 
My prayer, my vow, my offering, my praise, 

My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child, 

Thou wouldst not wonder, that my drowning eye, 
And choaking utterance, upbraid my tongue 
Which telis thee, she is thine.” 


Methinks we see even now the trem- 
bling delighted fair one—the Icilius 
in silent and serious rapture on his 
knees, beautiful as the most exquisitely 
fashioned statue, with his hands gent- 
ly upraised and extended—and the 
Virginius, with his faltering tongue, 
blessing the household solemnity, and 
calling to mind all his daughter's filial 
sweetnesses as he is about to resign her. 
The character of Virginia is one of the 
freshest and daintiest loveliness ever 
drawn. This is the description given 
of her by Appius— 


* I know not whether in the state of girlhood 

Or womanhood to call her—’ T wixt the two 

She stands, as that were loth to lose her, this 

To win her most impatient—the young year, 
Trembling and blushing midst the striving kisses 
Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel,” 


The marvel is that this should have 
been actually embodied on the stage, 
and felt as deeply in the theatre as in 
the closet. Much of this effect is to be 
attributed to the forbearance of «the au- 
thor—his having done just enough, and 
never having overstepped the dramatic 
into the descriptive. 

The scene in the forum where Icilius 
rescues Virginia—that in the camp 
where Virginius is informed of the in- 
famous plot against his daughter’s inno- 
cence—and that in which he returns to 
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bis house, are admirably wrought, and 
prove the power of the author to de: 
lineate the affections 1n their intensest 
action, as well as in their repose, In 
the last is that singularly deep touch of 
nature, when the father, gazing on his 
sweet devoted child, exclaims, “ I never 
saw you look so like your mother in all 
my life.” The great scene of the sen- 
tence and the sacrifice is as replete 
with minute tendernesses, as it is noble 
in its outline, The tollowing speech of 
Virginius seems a perfect example of 
the kind and the degree of imagery 
which tragedy allows. The iotensit 
of the passion gives birth to the beauty, 
and all the beauty takes the colouring 
of the passion. 
My witnesses are these 

The relatives and friends of Nu nitoria, 

Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 

The burthen which a mother bears, nor feels 

The weight with longing for the sight of it. 

Here are the eyes that listened to her rights 

In nature’s hour of jabour, which subsides 

In the embrace of joy—the hands, that when 

The day first look’d upon the infant’s face, 

And never look’d so picas’d, help’d them up to it, 

And bless’d her for a blessing.—Here the eyes 

That saw her lying at the generous 

And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 

Sent fortha stream of liquid living pearl 

To cherish her enameli’d veins. The lie 

Is most unfruitful then, that takes the flower— 


The very flower our bed connubial grew— 
To prove its barrenness.” 


The little familiar touches in the 
piece, as the question of Virginius to 
the lover, “ Do you wait for me to 
lead Virginia in, or will you do it?” 
and his address when bidding his 
daughter farewell, “Why how you 
hold me! Icilius, take her from me,” 
realize the scene, and make our sympa- 
thy the sweeter, Their effect would 
be more dubious if the subject were 
modern; but, as it is in itself antique 
and classical, it is well that it should thus 
be brought home to our hearts, while 
it fills our imaginations as richly as ever. 
To sum up the whole, in the beautiful 
language of the prologue, which is the 
production of one of the cleverest of out 
prose writers, and one also of the most 
promising of our young poets—it is a 
piece 


Of silent grandeur—simply said, 
As though it were awaken’d from the dead : 
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It is a tale made beautiful by years 

Of pure old Roman sorrow, oldin tears! 
And those we shed o’er it in childhood may 
Still fall—and fail—for sweet Virginia !” 


The piece is, with great propriety 
dedicated to Mr, Macready, to whom 
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the author, and yet more the public, 
are richly indebted for his successful 
efforts to bring it on the stage, and 
for his noble aud almost perfect r 
sentation of its principal character. 








THE NIGER AND THE NILE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 
[’ has always appeared to mea most 

extraordinary way of accounting 
for the origin of the Nile, (long a subject 
of controversy) to consider it as owing 
its sources to the continued current of 
the Niger through the whole interior of 
Africa, I donot find in my reading, 
that the mountains on the western side 
of Africa, from which the Gambia and 
Senegal receive their supplies, and from 
the eastern side of which the Niger is 
said to arise, are remarkably high, or 
more difficult to traverse by travellers 
on that account, than the mountains of 
Aithiopia or Abyssinia. Nor does it 
appear to me that the water falls more 
rapidly towards the Atlantic ocean, 
than it does towards TTombuctoo, or 
that the distance is greater. If so, the 
Niger itself, at that place, must be near- 
ly on a level with the sea: now then, 
is it possible, that the water should 
continue to flow on there 20 or 30 de- 
grees of longitude, and still after falling 
itself as many of latitude, pour down 
the sides of the mountains of Upper 
Egypt, and from the cataracts of the 
Nile ? [ should just as soon expect to 
find cataracts of the Rhine in Holland, 


or to see the Ouse from York, running 
over the tops of the worlds, alongside 
the mail coach, 

I have no doubt the Niger is regu- 
larly lost on the sands of the middle of 
Africa, from which it as regularly eva- 
porates, and when it has passed through 
nature’s great elaboratory, the atmos- 
phere, it may, for ought I know, be all 
condensed again in the mouatains of 
Abyssinia and Aithiopia, and thus be- 
come, in a true philosophical sense, the 
source of the Nile in its annual over- 
flowings., 

It does not require all the unknown 
surface of interior Africa to enabie the 
atmosphere to suck up the waters of 
the Niger ; for, “if it be lawful to 
compare small things with great,” even 
in this country, in the years 1818 and 
1819, the atmosphere of this island 
took up from the surface of my garden 
two inches of water, every month, more 
than fell from the Heavens, for many 
months : what, then, shall it not do in 
such a climate as Africa, spread out 
amongst hot sands, and where it never 
rains at all for many months together f 


J.A.5S. 
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THE ABBOT OF UNREASON. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


T° render the following story intel- 
™ ligible to readers who have paid 
little attention to the early history of our 
Country, we shall give some description 
of the gambols that rendered this once 
celebrated personage so interesting to 
the populace, and in process of time so 
Obnoxious to the civil power as by an 
act of Queen Mary, in the Scottish par- 
“ament 1555, to have incurred a rigid 


prohibition. In England this leader of 
revelry was denominated the Lord of 
Misrule, in Scotland the Abbot of 
Unreason ; and. in both countries he ac- 
ted in conformity to the appellation. 
He was chosen on account of personal 
beauty, commanding stature, frolic, en- 


terprize, and inyentive fancy. The son. 


ofa nobleman and .chiettain did not 
disdain the office; but his real quality 
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was known only.to his guard, for to al- 
others he appeared masked ; and it is 
gupposed the gwizars, who to this day 
go about during tbe Christmas holidays 
in all the towns of Scotland, are deri- 
ved from the ancient custom. The 
guard appointed to attend the Abbot 
were all arrayed ia some gaudy colours, 
and they bedecked themselves with 


gold and silver lace, or embroidery, and, jects. 


with silken searfs, the ends of which 
floated in the wind.. They wore chains 
of gold, or baser metal gilded, and glit- 
tering witli jewels. ‘Their legs were 
adorned with gold or silver belts, twiao- 
ing from the top of the buskin to their 
fringed silken garters; and each flour- 
ished in his hand a rich handkerchief 
woven with flowers, ‘This was the garb 
of the youths, from forty to fifty in 


number, who encircled the Abbot; and 
they again were surrounded by ranks 
three, six, or more in depth, consisting 
of tall full grown fierce-visaged men, 
with crimson or blue velvet bonnets, 
and nodding plumes or branches of 
oak, pise, or yew, or flowering heath. 


Their jerkins were of a hue to attract 
the eye of ladies in the bower and serv- 
ing damsels on the washing green. 
They had breeches of immense capac- 
ity, so padded and stuffed that each man 
filled the space of five; and in this 
seeming soft raiment they concealed 
weapons of offence and defence, to use 
if need should come, and to arm the 
rest of the guard and the followers on 
brief warning. ‘To appearance they 
were all for sport and glee, some playing 
upon the Scottish harp, some on the 
pipes, some beating drums and jingling 
bells, others dancing whenever the pro- 
cession halted, and flourishing about 
their heads the banners of their leader ; 
others representing, in dumb shew, the 
mimic actions of heroes or buffoons,and 
not a few, with grimaces of waggery, 
soliciting money or garniture from no- 
bles and gentry that came to gaze at 
them. Wherever they came crowds 
joined them, some for the sake of jollity, 
and othersto have their fortune predict- 
by the spae-wives, warlocks, or inter- 
preters of dreams, who generally at- 
tended the Abbot of Unreason. 


[von 8 
A family ence illustrious but now 


failen to decay, have a tradition, or |e. 
gend, ‘concerning the troublous times 
of the retormation in Scotland. Under 
fictitious appellatives we shall give the 
romaotic story, both to evince the con- 
dition of Caledonia under the beautify| 
and uofortunate Mary, and to display 
some striking characteristics of her sub- 
To give “a local habitation and 
a name” to the persons of our drama, 
we shall suppose that in the end of 
May, 1569, the Abbot of Unreason, 
accoutred, and accompanied as descrj- 
bed above, led his followers to a remote 
baronial castle on the western coast of 
Scotland. During twelve years no 
stranger had approached this isolated 
fortress, If mariners in distress sought 
refuge in the hospitality of the chief, 
they were remanded to a lesser edifice, 
erected on a rocky peoinsula in view of 
the castle, where the chief had twenty 
old men continually in waiting to ad- 
minister relief; but the seamen were 
warned, if they transgressed a certain 
boundary, mortal vengeance and sum- 
mary execution must be their doom. 
The Abbot of Unreason could not have 
had access beyond those limits,unless the 
Baron had been absent at St. Columbo, 
paying funereal duties to his mother. 
The inmates of the castle bad heard of 
the Abbot, and were delighted to have 
an opportunity of seeing with their own 
eyes this celebrated personage, and to 
share the amusements created by the 
feats of his gorgeous retinue. Above 
allthey were anxious to penetrate the 
secrets of dim futurity, revealed by the 
seers of both sexes, who, invested with 
solemn grandeur, composed a part of 
his itinerant court; and as the Baron 
was at St. Columbo, the young lady bis 
daughter, and her maidens, did not des- 
pair of eluding the vigilance of the five 
aged women and twélve grey-headed 
men on whom devolved the govern- 
ment of the keep in the Absence of their 
lord. About sunset the {Abbot and his 
train arranged themselve@ beyond the 
moat surrounding the castlé, ‘The La- 
dy Dalsibella first observed them from 
the balcony, and in ecstacg called her 
favourite damsel.—‘‘ I hav@ read of vis 
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jons of angels, and now they greet my 
sight.” —** My lady!” responded Alice, 
“these are not angels, they are hand- 
some men.” —** Never tell me so, Alice; 
how could you compare to them the 
withered, decrepid, blear-eyed, grey- 
bearded creatures that serve my father?” 
— The Baron’s retainers are old men; 
these are in the primeof youth, I have 
seen many such noble creatures,”— 
“That may be,” said Dalsibella, sigh- 
ing; and the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the old men and women 
ascending to the balcony after finishing 
their noonday repast, or what in our de- 
generate days we call a dinner, which 
must not appear on the table till the sun 
has far declined to the west. Dulsibel- 
la retired to a bower, making signs to 
Alice to follow, and the sexagenarians 
murmured aloud their grievances. 

“You gave us an excellent dinner, 
Mrs. Housekeeper,” said the steward; 
‘and if my lord hath not taken a stingy 
fit and carried off the keys,I should have 
crowned the feast with flowing cups of 
his best wine. What, did he suppose 
we would not take due care of his 
daughter unless he deprived us of a 
cheering banquet?”—“I would not 
wonder if the poor dear ran away from 
this dismal prison,” returned the house- 
keeper ; ** for my share, [ think no nat- 
ural spirits can hold out against the 
foggy sky and the sea air, if a cordial 
drop from tbe cellar did not throw off 
the vapours.”—* Bless my two eyes, 
and grant they do not deceive me!” said 
the master cook ; “as sure as flame flies 
upwards, there comes a fellow leading a 
shelty over the narrow path across the 
moat and he carries panniers like those 
We get home pitchers of brandy.” 

All hastened to meet the messenger. 
He presented the brandy in name of the 
Abbot of Unreason, craving leave to 
cut oak branches to adorn the bonnets 
of his people. The steward readily 
accorded the boon, but insisted that 
the embassador should try whether the 
venison, moorgame, and hill beef at 
their board were not fit companions for 
his brandy, The shelty was put into 
the stable to revel upon hay and oats, 
“ the worthies of the servants’ hall 
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were again seated to do the honours of 
conviviality to their welcome guest, 
Each attempted to be very entertaining, 
and after a few glasses of brandy all 
were abundantly communicative. ‘The 
embassador gleaned information that 
the Lady Dulsibella was the youngest, 
and now the only child of the Baron ; 
bis Lady brought him many sons and 
daughters, but the small-pox, with other 
maladies and casualties, sent them all to 
early graves except the eldest, a fine 
youth, who at Solway Moss adhered to 
his sovereign, and defended the royal 
banner, when men grown old in arms 
preferred party-spirit to loyalty and 
patriotism. The Baron was one of the 
few nobles that did not forsake the King, 
that merry monarch whose frolics, as 
the Gudeman of Ballengeich, are still 
recorded in the popular ballads of Scot- 
land ; but the Baron was severely woun- 
ded in the first onset,and his gallant son 
covered his body until a few faithful 


followers removed him to a place of 


safety. The young Baron was slain, 
and grief much more than personal suf- 
ferings, undermined the health of his 
father; he never held up his head until, 
in advanced age, his lady gave unequiv- 
ocal symptoms of perpetuating the an- 
cient race, 

No human blessing comes unalloyed. 
The Baron, about this period, discover- 
ed his Lady had become a convert to 
the tenets of Luther; and, instigated 
by his confessor, treated her with a se- 
verity that shortened her life: she sur- 
vived the birth of her daughter only a 
few months. The Baron’s mother, a 
high descended lady, of uncommon un- 
derstanding and lofty spirit, came to 
superintend the sick nurses of her 
daughter-in-law, whom she had long 
loved even more than her own offspring. 
She was also an adherent of the refor- 
mation; but protected by her grand- 
nephew, the Earl of Murray, and pos- 
sessing more wealth than any dowager 
in the kingdom, her son’s displeasure or 

graces were ofno consequence to 
her. Duty and policy required. bim to 
conciliate herfavor. Whea the Baroness 
was no more, the Baron, alike impetu- 
ous in resenting her irreclaimable apos- 
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tacy and eager to atone for his unkind- 
ness, consumed his days and nights in 
penances and prayers for her soul, and 
beseeching theBlessed Virgin, the saints, 
and martyrs, to avert that philosophic 
teinerity that threatened an extinction 
of the pious ardour which through ages 
had enriched the holy mother church. 
He grew weary of the world, and pro- 
posed withdrawing to the sequestered 
castle, where Dulsibella his daugliter 
had blossomed and bloomed into match- 
less beauty and attainments, under the 
fostering tenderness and assiduity of her 
grandmother, ‘The priest who sugges- 
ted to the Baron this seclusion, hoped 
that afew years would terminate the 
mortal pilgrimage of the Dowager, and 
place the young lady at the disposal of 
her Popish relatives. But Providence 
was pleased to prolong the years of 
this illustrious female until Dulsibella 
had arrived at the age of seventeen. 
The dying Baroness committed her as a 
solemn trust to the Dowager, and that 
lady sacrificed to the advantage of her 
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grandchild all individual considerations, 
She had no material objection to the 
retreat proposed by her son, but she 
dreaded the dissimulation of a Frenchi- 
fied superstitious court might undermine 
the religious and moral principles she 
was anxious to emplaat, to nourish, and 
confirm in the heart of her lovely charge; 
she had, besides, a young relation 
whose birth, promising talents, gener- 
ous disposition, and religious opinions 
would suit Dulsibella; and when 
grown to maohvod, Lord Glenonan’s 
conduct authorized those expectations, 
He had volunteered his aid in mone 
and valorous service to the Hollanders 
against Spain, and just returmed to Scot- 
land, crowned with laurels, about the 
time when the Dowager was seized with 
a fatal sickness) By her own ex- 
press desire she was interred at St. Co- 
lumbo—a strange request for a Pro- 
testant, but not without a right motive, 
as will soon appear. 
Concluded in our next. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTS.* 


From the Literary Gazette, 


‘aot fourth chapter of this interest- 
ing history treats of the relations 
among Ants ; on which branch of their 
economy the following extract will be 
sufficient. 

“ The guard or sentry of the ant-hill 
will furnish us with the first proof of 
their social relations. We could, 
without doubt, irritate ants on the sur- 
face of the nest, without alarming those 
in the interior, if they acted isolately, 
and had no means of communicating 
their mutual impressions. Those who 
are occupied at the bottom of their nest, 
removed from the scene of danger, ig- 
norant of what menaces their compan- 
ions,could not arrive to their assistance ; 
but it appears, that they are quickly and 
well informed of what is passing on the 
exterior, 
out, the most part engage in their de- 
fence with a considerable degree of 
courage ; there are always some, who 
immediately steal off and produce alarm 


When we attack those with- | 


throughout their city ; the news is com- 
municated from quarter to quarter, and 
the labourers come forward in a crowd, 
with every mark of uneasiness and anger. 
What, however, is highly worthy our 
remark is that the ants, to whose charge 
the young are confided, and who in- 
habit the upper stories, where the tem- 
perature is highest, warned also of the 
impending danger, always governed by 
that extreme solicitude for their charge, 
which we have so often admired, hasten 
to convey them to the deepest part of 
their habitation, and thus deposit them 
in a place of safety. 

“To study in detail the manner in 
which this alarm spreads over the ant- 
hill, we must extend our observations 
to the individuals of the largest species: 
the Herculean Ants, who inhabit hol- 
low trees and who quit them only 10 
the spring, to accompany the males and 
females, have yery much assisted me 
in this object. 


* See page 143. 
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“ The labourers are from five to six 
lines in length : the winged individuals 
are also proportionably large; they may 
be frequently seev ruoning about the 
trunk of an oak, at the entrance of 
their labyrinths, When I disturbed 
those ants that were at the greatest dis- 
tance from their companions, by either 
observing them too closely, or blowing 
upon them lightly, I saw them run to- 
wards the other ants, give them gentle 
blows with their headsagainst thecorslet, 
communicating tothem in this way, their 
fear or anger, passing rapidly from one to 
the other in a semicircular direction, 
and striking several times successively 
against those who did not put themse.ves 
in instant motion, These, warned of 
the common daoger, set off immediate- 
ly, describing in their turn different 
curves, and stopping to strike with 
their heads all those they met on their 
passage. Io one moment the signal 
was general, all the labourers ran over 
the surface of the tree with great agita- 
tion, those within receiving notice of 
the danger, and probably by the same 
means, came out in a crowd and joined 
this tumult. The same signal which 
produced upon the workers this effect, 
caused a different impression upon the 
males and feinales ; as soon as one of 
the labourers had informed them of 
their danger, they sought an asylum, 
and re-entered precipitately the trunk 
of the tree ;—not one thought of quit- 
ting its temporary shelter, until a 
worker approached and gave them the 
signal for flight. The solicitude of the 
labourers in their favour, is manifested 
in the activity they display, in giving 
them advice or intimating to them the 
order for their departure ; they redouble 
then the above signals, as if conscious 
of their understanding their intent less 
readily than the companions of their 
labours ; the latter uaderstand them, if 





I may use the expression, at half a. 


word,” 

The author then details several ex- 
traordinary circumstantial proofs that 
these lnsects possess some kind of lan- 
guage, in which to make themselves 
understood by their companions. 

The fifth chapter treats of the wars 
of ants ; and is almost as fine a satire 
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on the biped pismire man, as Gulliver's 
Lilliputian annals, 


“Of all the enemies of the ant, 
those most dreaded are the ants them- 
selves ; the smallest, not the least, since 
several! fasten at once upon the teet of 
the largest, drag them on the ground, 
embarrass their movements, and thus pre 
vent theirescape. Ove would be aston- 
ished at the fury of these insects in their 
combats ; it would be more easy to tear 
away their liumbs.and cut them in pieces, 
than compel them to quit their hold. 
It is nothing uncommon to see the 
head of an ant suspended to the legs or 
antenoz of some worker, ‘who bears 
about, in every place, this pledge of his 
victory. We,also observe, not uafre- 
quently, the ants dragging after them 
the entire body of some enemy. they 
had killed some time before, fastened 
to their feet in such a way as not to al- 
low of their disengaging themselves. 

“ Supposing the ants to be of equal 
size, those furnished with a sting have 
an advantage over those who employ 
only for their defence their venom and 
their teeth, The whole of those ants 
whose peduncle has no scale, but one or 
two knots, are provided with a sting; the 
Red Ants, which are said to sting more 
sharply than the rest, possess both these 
sorts of arms. In general the ants 
furnished with a sting are, in Our coun- 
try, some of the smallest, I know but 
one species of middle size ; but it is 
very rare and ooly inhabits the Alps. 

“ The wars entered into by ants of 
different size bear no resemblance to 
those in which ants engage who come 
to combat with an equal force, When 
the large attack the small, they appear 
todo it by surprise, most likely to pre- 
vent the latter from fastening upon their 
legs ; they seize them in the upper part 
of the body and strangle them immedi- 
ately between their pincers. But when 
the small ants have time to guard 
against an attack, they intimate to their 
companions the danger with which they 
are threatened, when the latter arrive 
in crowds to their assistanee, I have 
witnessed a battle between the Hercu- 
lean and the Sanguine Ants ; the Her- 
culean Ants quitted the traak of the 
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tree in which they had established 
their abode, and arrived to the very 
gates of the dwelling of the Sanguine 
Ants; the latter, only half the size of 
their adversaries, had the advantage in 
point of number ; they, however, acted 
on the defensive. ‘The earth, strewed 
with the dead bodies of their compat- 
riots, bore witness they had suffered the 
greatest carnage ; they, therefore, took 
the prudent part of fixing their habita- 
tion elsewhere, and with great activity 
transported to a distance of fifty feet 
from the spot, their companions, and 
the several objects that interested them. 
Small detachments of the workers were 
posted at little distances from the nest, ap- 
parently placed there to cover the march 
ofthe recruits and to preserve the city 
itself from any sudden attack. They 
struck against each other when they 
met, and had always their mandibles 
separated in the attitude of defiance. 
As soon as the Herculean Ants ap- 
proached their camp, the centinels in 
front assailed them with fury ; they 
fought at first in single combat. The 
Sanguine Ant threw himself upon the 
Herculean Ant, fastened upon its bead, 
turned its abdomen against the chest of 
its adversary or against the lower part of 
its mouth, and inundated it with venom. 
It sometimes quitted its antagonist with 
great quickness ; more frequently, how- 
ever, the Herculean Ant held between 
its feet its audaciousenemy. The two 
champions then rolled themselves in the 
dust and struggled violently. The ad- 
vantage was at first in favour of the 
Jargest ant ; but its adversary was soon 
assisted by those of its own party, who 
collected around the Herculean Ant and 


inflicted several deep wounds with their 
teeth. The Herculean Ant yielded to 
numbers*® ; it either perished the vic. 
tim of its temerity, or was conducted a 
prisoner to the enemy’s camp, 

“‘ Such are the combats between ants 
of different size ; but if we wish to be- 
hold regular armies, war in all its form, 
we must visit those forests in which the 
Fallow Ants establish their dominion 
over every insect in their territory. We 
shall there see populous and rival cities, 
regular roads passing from the .ant-bill 
as so many rays from a centre, and fre- 
quently by an immense number of com- 
batants, wars between hordes of the 
same species, for they are naturally ene- 
mies and jealous of the territory which 
borders their own capital. It is in 
these forests I have witnessed the in- 
habitants of two large ant-hills engaged 
in spirited combat. I cannot pretend 
to say what occasioned discord between 
these republics. They were composed 
of ants of the same species, alike in 
their extent and population ; and were 
situated about a hundred paces distance 
from each other. ‘T'wo empires could 
not possess a greater number of com- 
batants. 

“ Let us figure to ourselves this pro- 
digious crowd of insects covering the 
ground lying between these two ant- 
hills, and occupying a space of two 
feet in breadth. Both armies met at 
half-way from their respective habita- 
tions, and there the battle commenced. 
Thousands of ants took their station 
upon the highest ground, and fought in 
pairs, keeping firm hold of their an- 
tagonists by their mandibles; a con- 
siderable number were engaged in the 





* J retained in close captivity in the same box, nearly a month, about an equal number o 





Red and Yellow Ants. It would seem that a general feeling of compcssion for their unfortunate 
imprisonment had given birth toa suspension of hostilities, and that rankling animosity had 
been exchanged for good will and social order. During this period I seldom witnessed any 
affray on the exterior of the nest, and on breaking itup, theinterior gave me no room to suppose it 
had been the scene of much contention ; but scarcely were they liberated, scarcely did they feel 
the fresh breeze passing over them, than their animosity rekindled, and the field of their liberty 
became the theatre of sanguinary combat. Fora few moments each party seemed engaget 
discovering a place of retreat, and it was only on returning to the ruins of their original prison, 
to bring off the rest of their companions, that they encountered and waged war upon each other. 
What was as singul ar as unexpected, they fought in pairs, in no one instance en masse ; indeed, 
it only twice happened, although the ground was strewed with combatants, that a third came to 
the aid of its companion, and even then, as if conscious of the unequal contest, one immediately re- 
tired. It was inconceivable with what desperate fury, and with what determined obstinacy they 
fastened upon each other. With their mandibles alone they often succeeded in effecting a com- 
plete perete og the body of their antagonist, of which the ground exhibited many proofs when 
L revisited it.+--7. : 
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attack and leading away prisoners. 
The latter made several ineffectual’ ef- 
forts to escape, as if aware that, upon 
their arrival at the camp, they would ex- 

rience a cruel death. ‘The scene’ of 
warfare occupied a space of about three 
feet square; a penetrating odour ex- 
haled from all sides; numbers of dead 
ants were seen covered with venom. 
Those ants composing groups and 
chains, took hold of each otber’s legs 
and pincers, and dragged their antagon- 
ists on the ground. ‘These groups 
formed successively. The fight usually 
commenced between two ants, who 
seized each other by the mandibles, 
and raised themselves upon their hind- 
legs, to allow of their bringing their 
abdomen forward, and spirting the 
venom upon their adversary. ‘They 
were frequently so closely wedged to- 
gether that they fell upon their sides, 
and fought a long time in that situation, 
in the dust; they shortly after raised 
themselves, when each began dragging 
its adversary ; but when their force 
was equal, the wrestlers remained im- 
moveable, and fixed each other to the 
ground, until a third came to decide the 
contest. It more commonly happened 
that both ants received assistance at the 
same time, when the whole four, keep- 
ing firm hold of a foot or antenna, 
made ineffectual attempts to gain the 
battle, Some ants joined the latter, 
and these were, in their turn, seized by 
hew arrivals. It was in this way they 
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formed chains of six, eight, or ten ants, 
all firmly locked together ; the equili- 
brium was only broken when several 
warriors, from the same republic, ad- 
vanced at the same time, who compelled 
those that were enchained to let go their 
bold, when the single combats again 
took place. On the approach of night 
each party returned gradually to the 
city, which served it for an asylum. 
The ants, which were either killed or led 
away into captivity, not being replaced 
by others, the number of combatants 
diminished, until their force was ex- 
hausted. ; 

“The ants returned to the field of 
battle before dawn. The groups again 
formed ; the carnage recommenced 
with greater fury than on the preceding 
evening, and the scene of combat oc- 
cupied a space of six feet in length, by 
two in breadth. Success was for a long 
time doubtful ; about mid-day the con- 
tending armies had removed to the dis- 
tance of a dozen feet from one of their 
cities, whence I conclude some ground 
had been gained. ‘The ants fought so 
desperately, that nothing could with- 
craw them from their enterprize ; they 
did not even perceive my presence, and 
although I remained close to the army, 
none of them climbed upon my legs ; 
they seemed absorbed in one object, 
that of finding an enemy to contend 
with.” 

(To be continued. ) 


— 








CORNUCOPIA. 


Extracted from the English Magazines, September, 1820. 
TABELLA CIBARIA,.* 


Pus is one of the happiest jeux 
" d’esprit which we have lately met 
with, The latin verses are ludicrous 
enough ; but the notes are the rich part 
ofthe treat, ‘They are playful, face- 
tous, and witty : full of drollery, and 
evolving many as genuine hits of ho- 
mour as any book we know of, not 
_ &Xcepting that tome of fortunate desti- 
ny, the Miseries of Human Life. 


A couple of passages will exemplify 
the poem, which consists of only 220 
lines. After a few preliminary dishes, 
notice is taken of 


Bubule tum sequitur simplex, sine condimento ; 
Si condita placet, ne crucieris, adest. 

Non quacumque die, certis sed tosta diebus, 
In verubus sudant Tergora obesa Bovis. 

Quz fuit ah! gallus, Gallinam fuleit oryza : 
Sie quondam vates vir mulierque fuit. 





* Tabella Cibaria. The Bill of Fare; a Latin Poem, implicitly translated and fully explained in copi- 


*8 and interesting Notes, relating to the Pleasures of Gastronomy,and the mysterious Art of Cookery. 
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Qui impavidos.clanxit Gallos Tarpeius Ales, plot of white cabbages, in the centre of 
Hie vie apidos foon rapmnsey meanit which stood.a red one.”—A preferment 
Hic cireumseptus Napis p Breet. was the reward of this answer, 


 Cepula quem sepit, sepe superbit Anas. 
Rumice cum viridi jacet hie Vitulina, fricando 
Obsecenes dentes qui renitere dabit. 


Fat hens have always been a luxury, 
* The Romans were so desperately 
; ; fond of fattened hens (peulardes, F r.) 
Thecourse of fish among othersin- jhu+ the good consul Caius Fannius, 


cludes Pike. fearful lst the breed should materially 
suffer from this voracious practice, caus. 

At notus lacuum terror, stagnique vorago, : 
ed a law to pass the sepate in order to 


Lucius ad superas gestiet ire doinos ; : 
Coctus ubi in vino, eum cepa, apioque virenti, prevent any fatal consequence, Gas. 


Cum pipere et mica dissiliente salis, tronomy frowned at the senatus-con. 
Alba suffuitus mappa, simiiisque minanti, sultum ; but capons, properly educated 
Ostentat dentes, ore rigente, suos. being substituted in the coop for th sy 
Ccenosos inter lucos, foedasque paludes, = . Pp r their 
Olim predator Lucius ille fuit : emancipated sisters, hunger smiled, an. 
Insidians teneris, sera sub nocte, puetlis, ger subsided, and all was right again, 
Et Nymphs jactans proposuisse dolos: — The Syrians of o'd used to worship 
Fein dunie Mode ee ‘ie hens on account of their fecundity, and 
Jupiter in piscem mutavit, et oeculit undis ; the exquisite taste of their eggs, which, 
At remanet pred, qui fuit ante, furor. at Athens and Rome were carried, with 
ompous show, in the great festivals of 
Of the hundred messes of which the (preg. (Livy.) 
Tabelia is composed, several require Jt has been remarked with a sort 
and receive delectable illustration in the of superstitious wonder, that some hens 
appended notes. From these we shall have received from nature the mascu- 
copy some of the table-talk, which ine talent of crowing ; and, in gener- 
seasons the entertainment. al, such an anomaly is punished with 
“ The red cabbage stewed in veal death in the farm house or cottage 
broth is accounted, upon the continent, where this preposterous uttering is heard, 
a specific cure against pulmonary com- And indeed there is a French proverb 
plaints, and‘what is called here con- which says : 
sumption. Pistachios and calt’s lights ; . 
are added to it. For this purpose red ae qui chante, pretre quidanse, 
, , ; ° emme qui parie latin, 
cabbage isespecially cultivated in French Srareiveut fomstis 2 belle San, 
kitchen-gardens. This remindsus of 
an anecdote which passed current atthe “ A crowing hen, a dancing priest, 
time we heard it:—A young clergy- a woman who speaks Latin, never come 
man, rector of a country parish, was to a good end. 
called upon to preach asermonupone ‘ The abstinence practised by the 
grand solemnity, at which the bishop of hen during incubation, is much above 
the diocese, who was a cardinal, ap- what Christians and Mahometans can 
eared in the Roman purple, surround- boast concerning their Lent and Rama- 
ed by his clergy in their white surplices, dan ; and Mendoza pretends to bave 
The preacher performed his task to the seen a hen, who, for ninety days, never 
approbation of every one. After the opened her beak to take food. 
ceremony, his eminence, meeting him, ‘* The digestive powers of the hen 
seemed to wonder at his not having have been most horridly tried by Spal- 
been abashed when in the presence of lanzani, who ought to bave been pvt 
a cardinal in the full blaze of his red under the lex talionis. He ascertained 
paraphernalia, ‘The simple and honest that this poor creature could not ind 
clergyman replied : digest a musket ball, larded all roun 
‘“‘ Your eminence will cease to won- with needlesand lancets, but bad strength 
der, when you know that I learnt my enough.to blunt the edges of these des 
discourse by heart in my garden, and tructive instruments. This leaves 
used to practise declamation before a behind all that has been said of the & 
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trich ; but have we not heard lately 
of several clasp-knives found in a fair 
way of digestion in the stomach of a 
madman ” 

Of another sort of poultry the follow- 
ing is a part of the notice. 

« Large droves of geese were an- 
ciently led from Picardy to Italy, wad- 
dling over the Alps, and constantly 
stooping, according to their prudent 
custom, under the lofty triumphal ar- 
ches under which they happen to pass 
intheir way. Yet geese are not so 
stupid as they are general'y supposed 
tobe. The famous chymist, Lemery, 
saw a goose turning the spit oa which 
aturkey was roasting; unconscious, 
we hope, that some friend would soon 
accept the office for her. * Alas! we 
are all twrnspits in this. world ;’ adds 
the Gastrograpber who relates the fact, 
‘and, when we roast a friend, let us 
be aware that many stand ready to re- 
turn the compliment.’ 

“ Spits were used very anciently in 
all parts of the world, and perhaps be- 
fore the plain practice of hangiag the 
meat to a string before the fire. Ere 
the iron-age had taught men the use of 
metals, these roasting instruments were 
made of wood ; and, as we find it in 
Virgil, the slender branches of the ha- 
Zeltree were particularly chosen. Gero. 
11. 396, 





Stabit sacer hircusad aram 
Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta colurnis. 


The altar letthe guilty goat approach, 
And roast his fat limbs on the hazel broach. 


“ Why the hazel twig should have 
been preferred to others for making 
roasting broaches or spits, is not easily 
accounted for, ‘There is, however, an 
old custom on the continent which, 
though rather superstitious, seems to 
have originated in the circumstance of 
Using hazel sticks for the same pur- 
pose. On the eve of Epiphany, called 
here Twelfth-Night, a few larks are 
spitted upon a fresh-cut twig of hazel, 
and placed before a good fire; after a 

'W Ininutes expectation, the whole be- 
6's to turn without ‘help, and as if by a 
‘pontaneous motion, The staring com- 


| Pany,in amazement and rapture,. cry 
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miracle! and, remain persuaded that 
this cannot bedone but by supernatural 
ageucy or magic. The (act is, that the 
sap contained in the veins of the twig. 
(which are probably set in a spiral line 
round the centre) being successively 
attracted by the fire, causes a sort © 
rotation. — Will any other wood do the 
same? Thisis a question which we 
cannot take upon ourselves to answer. 
The superstitious notion consists in sup- 
posing that this event will not happen 
but on a certain festival-day, and to that 
notion we are far from yielding any sort 
of belief.” 

Our readers may remember that the 
hazel is also famous as a divining rod, 
It is a remarkable coincidence, that a 
twig of this wood should be employed 
for the discovery of subterraneous wa- 
ter. Heidin a certain position while 
waiking over the ground, it is asserted 
to bend and snap when brought over 
the spot where water may be found by 
digging. If we remember rightly, the 
Quarterly Review gave an interesting 
account of some experiments of this 
sort. Perhaps the art of discovering 
mines, which it is said some gifted mor- 
tals possess or profess, may be connec- 
ted with tle hazel, if they do not de- 
serve the birch. 

Of onions theauthor inter alia says— 

*“* Onions are supposed to have been 
originally brought from Egypt, where 
they must have possessed a most be- 
witching taste,since the Israelites would 
fain have returned to bondage for the 
sake of enjoying them again. Alexan- 
der the Great sent them to Greece, and 
from thence they became common on 
the whole continent. It is remarkable 
that the particles emanating from this 
bulbous root are so volatile and so keen, 
that they instantly corrode the external 
surface of the eye, and draw tears ; and 
it is more curious still, that if, when 
peeling an onion, the cook wishes to be 
spared this lachrymatory affection, a 
small piece of bread placed at the end 
of the operating knife, will absorb the 
efuvia and prevent the disagreeable 
effect.” : | 

We should like to try if it be true 
as stated, that “ [fafter bavirig bruised 
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some sprigs of parsley in your hands, 
you attempt to rinse your glasses, they 
will generallysnap and suddenly break.” 

We all know the intimate connection 
between parsley and hemlock; and 
most people have heard of the famous 


(aod in that country very prudential) 


Venetian glasses, which cracked and 
burst on poison being put intd them, if 
a vegetable poison, hemlock to wit: 
here we have the same phenomenon ! 

We are sorry we have not room for 
the note on eggs ab ovo, “ The most 
extraordinary manner of cooking eggs 
is, as it stands recorded, to turn them 
round in a sling till they appear slight- 
ly-boiled.” 

“ The surest mode of trying an egg 
is to apply the tip of the tongue to the 
blunt end; if it feels warm, and the 
acute end cold, it is a proof that no fer- 
mentation has yet taken place.” 
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* When we consider that the ve 
small quantity of elemental air conceaj- 
ed under the blunt end of the egg, being 
dilated by the heat of incubation, for- 
ces the whole of the contents into or. 
ganization, motion, and life ; we can- 
not help ‘ musing,’ in awful silence 
‘the praise’ of God in the works of 
nature,” 

With this serious reflection we close 
this merry book, which he’ who does 
not like must, in the writer's phrase, be 
“in astate of downright dotage and 
complete doodledom.” We confess 
to being quite captivated with it, and 
pray that the author may for ever en- 
joy the dainties of the table he has so 
well described, and never suffer any of 
the evils consequent on bad provisions 
or bad cookery. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Ir was well observed by a contem- 
porary Frenchman, who had formerly 
been at the court of King Charles 1. 
and who in common with other foreign- 
ers was astonished at the career of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, “ That a man never goes 
so far as when he know not whither he 
is going.” This daring man, for all his 
visions, had not contemplated his future 

reatness, even after he had become the 
leader of a faction. So hopeles was he 
of a successful opposition to the crying 
sins of the court, that in his patriotic 
disgusts, he had realized the remnant of 
his paternal effects, and, together with 
Hampden, had taken his passage in a 
ship, to try his fortune in the new world. 
The evil genius of the king in- 
terposed authority, and stayed his ex- 
patriation. In fact, Cromwell, tho’ con- 
fident to audacity, knew little of the ex- 
tent of his own latent powers; for his 
prophelic spirit, like that of a modern 
pseudo prophet, did not develope itself 
to his credulous followers, until after the 
events foretold were past. He was the 


chief of those who never put their super- 
stitious heads out of window, but in the 
expectation of seeing the morning mists 
change to fiery dragons, or the evening 


clouds to armies drawn up in battle ar- 
ray ; when,in short,in besotted Kngland, 


Truly, “ the pleasure was as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 


Cromwell too soon discovered the 
nature of the material he had to operate 
upon, and most sagaciously converted it 
to his ambitious purposes. 

* More water glideth by the mill 

Than wots the Miller of.” 

Hampden alone appears to have had 
a presentiment of Cromwell’s genius, 
tho’ he lived not to see the consumma- 
tion of his prophecy. Cromwell soon 
drew the attention of the house of com- 
mons,by the pertinacity of his harangues 
on subjects of little apparent import. 
Lord Digby, on descending the stairs 
from the House, inquired of Hampden, 
“ Pray, Sir, who is that man, for I see 
he is on our side by speaking so warm- 
ly to-day 2” It should be noted, that 
altho’ the three fates gossiped at Crom- 
well’s birth, the three graces were nol 
of the coterie. It was Cromwells 
homely appearance that begot the tnqul- 
ry. “ That sloven,” said Mr. Hamp 
den, “ whom you see before you bath 
no ornament in his speech ; that sloven, 

I say, if we should ever come to 
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with the king, (which god. forbid !) 
in such a case, I say, that sloven ‘will 
be the greatest man in England.” 
Lord Digby did not dream that he was 
asking thequestion of Cromwell’scousia. 

If we are to give credit to the stories 
of his early life, the Lord Protector 
was a hopeful youth, and it might well 
move the cabalistic gossipers of the 
sixteenth century to note, that in the 
chamber of his birth the devil stood be- 
hind the door, ‘The apartment was 
hung with figured tapestry, and a por- 
trait of the cloven-footed fiend happea- 
ed to fallinto the group just in that 
spot. Perhaps it was that dark image 
which possessed bim when a boy—the 
incubus hidden under the heavy sup- 
pers of the age, which his visions might 
naturally enough magnily to a devilish 
large giant devil, who drew his curtain 
and told him he ‘ should live to be aking.’ 

There are some born the sport of the 
Destinies, merely to be hunted wild,— 
others to ever changing adventures, who 
thro’ life are objects of their special care. 
Oliver Cromwell, the marvel of adven- 
ture, everlastingly in danger, to the ter- 
ror of his friends, always escaped. 

The first chapter of his wondrous 
history opens with a hair-breadth scape. 
When quite a child, at his grandfather’s, 
Sir Cromwell, at Hinchinbrook, there 
was a large monkey in the mansion ; 
the baboon, as well as the buffoon were 
oft times found as part of the establish- 
ment of great houses, a great while ago, 
Jaco took an extraordinary liking to 
inaster Oliver,—the sagacious animal 
might, for aught we know, have had the 
faculty, as Well as others, to read the 
“ lines 0” th’ face,”—and therein mark 
the presage of some monkey tricks. He 
seized the darling, and scrambled with 
him up the wall upon the roof of the 
house. The family, all terror, hastened 
to surround the height with beds, to 
catch the unconscious babe. But their 
fears were needless ; the moakey pro- 
tected the embr 

2mbryo protector, and brought 
him back in safety. 

Another escape is recorded of this 
adventurous wight, when a school-boy, 
_ alone in deep water, shrieking for 

ee He would have been drowned, 
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had not a clergyman, of the name of 
Johnson, saved him at the hazard of his 
ownlife. Many years afterwards, when 
the minion of fortune had become a gen- 
eral, and was marching thro’ Hunting- 
don at the head of his army, he recog- 
nised his preserver in the person of an 
aged man, Honesty and loyalty were 
not the best quality for preferment—he 
was only curate of Cunnington. Do 
you remember me, Sir?” said Crom- 
well, “Il owed my life to you some 
years ago.” “ Remember you, yes,” 
answered the curate; “‘ but, had I sup- 
posed that you would bave appeared in 
aris against your sovereign, 1 would 
have held you uader water, rather than 
dragged you out.” 

The early history of Cromwell forms 
a series of mischievous pranks ; and his 
riper years were actively devoted to 
sensual and boisterous indulgences, to 
every immorality that constituted the 
probationary practice of a saint, who 
waited for a call. 

The knights of old were educated in 
the school of virtue, and thought honour 
the only passport to fame:—but such 
were weak, and did not know— 

* What free-born consciences may do.” 


The reformers of the sixteenth centu- 
ry had exploded these romantic modes, 
aod, with regeneration, established a 
less self-denying code, ‘This was the 
epoch of new light. Hence it was 
maintained, and stoutly too, that he 
could not become a saint militant, and 
bear a lance, who had not proved his 
qualifications as a miserable sinner. 

Is*t not ridiculous and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience— 
That ought to be above such fancies, 

As far as above ordinances ? 

Oliver was well qualified. He had 
been a grief to his widowed mother, 
a nuisance to his relations, and a scourge 
to his pot companions ; the first to be- 
gia a brawl, and the last to turn his back; 
or cry, “hold, enough.” No respecter 
of persons, whilst a boy he had given 
his prince a bloody nose; and, when 
a maa, the“ Royster,” he wouid get 
drunk with sturdy tiokers, aad break 
heads with his quarter-staff. Hisexploits 
were not harmless amoug the gentler sex. 
When having proved 
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That saints may do the same things by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do ; 

And yet the actions be contrary, 

Just as the saints and wicked vary. 
For as on land there is no beast 

But in some fish at sea’s exprest ; 

So in the wieked there’s no vice 

Of which the saints have not a spice. 


Cromwell, when elected chief of the 
puritans, soon commenced the trgaedy 
of Charles the first. The king had too 
much of the noble dignity of the knight, 
to descend to “ calling of names ;” yet 
he owed no small share of his evil for- 
tune to the prevalence of this folly 
among the cavaliers. 

Christian charity was not extinguish- 
ed in the bosoms of the saints alone ; 
the malicious and-illiberal rage for revil- 
log, disgraced even the dignitaries of 
the church, who, blinded by the fury of 
zeal, would not allow a solitary virtue to 
the Roundheads. Indeed, all the chris- 
tian and tbe cardinal virtues were scared 
from the field, and vengeance blew the 
fire of civil war. 

Archbishop Williams, a pernicious 
adviser of his sovereign, speaking of 
Cromwell to his royal master, says, 
“‘ Every beast has some evil properties ; 
but Cromwell has the properties of all 
evil beasts,” 

Dr. South thus described Cromwell, 
in a sermon preached at his church: the 
Protector was then gone to the grave. 
Such invectives were commonly deliv- 
ered from the pulpit. “Who that have 
beheld,” said the Doctor, “such a 
baokrupt, beggarly fellow as Cromwell, 
first entering the parliament-house with 
a thread-bare torn cloak, and a greasy 
hat (and perhaps neither of them paid 
for), could have suspected, that in the 
space of so few years, he should, by the 
murder of one king, and banishment of 
another, ascend the throne, be invested 
in the royal robes, and want nothing of 
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the state of a king, but the changing of 
his hat into a crown ?” 

The Usurper is thus caricatured by a 
contemporary :—* But Cromwell wants 
neither wardrobe nor armour ; his face 
was naturally buff, and his skin may 
furnish him with a rusty coat of mail; 
you would think he had been christen. 
ed in a lime pit, tanned alive, and his 
countenance still remains mangy. We 
cry Out against superstition, and yet 
worship a piece of wainscot ; certainly 
itisno human visage, but the emblem 
of a mandrake—one scarce comely 
enough for the progeny of Hecuba, 
had she whelped him when she wasa 
bitch. His soul, too, is as ugly as his 
body, for who can expect a jewel 
in the head of a toad ? Yet this basilisk 
would king it; anda brewer’s horse 
must be a lion.” 

That he had good sense enough not 
to quarrel with Nature for the person 
she had ordained to him, is evident in 
the conversation he held with Lely, 
when he sat to that admired painter for 
his portrait—* 1 desire, Mr. Lely,” 
said the Protector, ‘* that you copy 
minutely those warts and excrescences 
which you perceive on my face: for 
if you do not produce a faithful resem- 
blance, I would not give you a farthing 
for your work.” He certainly did not 
bestow the honour of knighthood upon 
the painter for his flattery—for Lely 
has left us, in his fine portraits of Crom- 
well, sufficient proofs of the identity of 
his skill, not forgetting the red nose of 
his illustrious prototype. The pen of 
the wits seemed to derive fire from his 
blazing nose. This prominent feature 
was the unceasing subject for satire. 

* Oliver, Oliver, take up thy crown, 
For now thou hast made three kingdoms thy own ; 
Call thee a conclave of thy own creation, 

To ride us to ruin who dare thee oppose, 

While we, thy good people, are at thy devotion, 


To fall down and worship thy terrible nose.” ‘ 
Vide Verses on his expected Coronation 





DUKE OF BRUNSWICK OELS. 
Who fell in the Battle of Waterloo, 


The Prince was about forty years of 
age, of a commanding stature, and 
martial countenance; partial to the 
French, in some.respects, and speaking 
their language from predilection; but 


fighting them like a lion when they de- 
prived him of the duchy of Brunswick. 
The feelings of this Prince were so e% 
quisite, his emotions so strong, and his 
imagination so ardent, that his hair, 














eye-brows, and beard became entirely 
white in twenty-four hours after the 
disaster of the Russians at Jena, and 
the death of his father, 
An experienced warrior, he always 
rved great coolaess oa the day of 
battle. Amidst his brave companions 
in arms he appeared a private soldier ; 
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a brown great coat, and a cap of the 
same colour, composed his outward 
costume. Sleeping on the ground with 
his troops, sharing their labours, priva- 
tions, and dangers, he commanded a 
body of heroes, small in number, but 
formidable in courage and loyalty. 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
An authentic anecdote. 


During the campaign of the allied 
troops in Paris, a French citizen, who 
was returning from the country through 
the Champs Elysses, where the troops 
were encamped, was robbed of his 
watch by a serjeant in the British ar- 
my. Complaint was immediately made 
to the commanding officer, and the 
troops were paraded betore the French- 
man, who was thus eaabled to single 
out the offender. A court martial was 
held, and the criminal condemned to 
die on the following morning. As 
early as four o'clock, the whole of the 
allied army was assembled in the Bois 
de Boulogne, near Paris, where the 
prisoner was to undergo the sentence, 
The charge upon which he had heen 
tred aad convicted was read aloud, 
and the unfortunate man prepared tor 
the presence of an offended Maker. 
Not a murmur ran through the ranks. 
The justice of the decree was acknowl- 
edved by every soldier ; and if the short 
lapse of time between the offence and 
its solemn expiation excited feelings of 
terror, they were mingled with respect 
for the stern severity of their commands 
er; the drums beat, aid the black flag 
waved mournfully in the air, The 
ministers of justice had already raised 
the engines of destruction, and the 
fatal monosyllable fire! was almost 
half ejaculated, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington rushed before their firelocks, 
and commanded a momentary pause, 


whilst he addressed the prisoner :—~ 
“ You have offended against the laws 
of God, of honour, and of virtue; 
the grave is open before you; in a 
few short moments your soul will ap- 
pear before its maker ; your prosecutor 
complains of your sentence, the man 
whom you have robbed would plead 
for your life, and is horror-struck with 
the rapidity of your judgment. You 
are a soldier, you have been brave, and, 
as report says, until now, even virtu- 
ous.—Speak boldly! in the face of 
Heaven, and as a soldier of an army 


devoted to virtue and good order, de- 


clare your own feelings as to your sen- — 


tence.”——“ General,” said the ‘man, 
“retire, and let my comrades do their 
duty ; when a soldier forgets his hon- 
our, life becomes disgraceful, and ims 
mediate punishment is due, as an exam- 
ple to the army.—Fire !”—** You have 
spoken nobly,” said the Duke, with a 
tear in his eye. “ You have saved 
your life,—how can I destroy a repent- 
ant sinner, whose words are of greater 
value to the troops than his death would 
be !—Soldiers, bear this in mind, and 
may a sense of honour, always deter 
you from infamy.”—The troops rest 
the air with their huzzas—the criminal 
fell prostrate before the Duke, the word 
“ March !” was given ; he arose, and 
returned to those ranks which were to 
have witnessed his execution. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH 


“Marville says of this great queen, in her favour, who approached her with 
that she passionately admired handsome beauty ‘and grace. had so uncoa- 


Persons ; and he was already advanced querable an aversion for ugly and ill- 
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made men, who had been treated un- 
fortunately by nature, that she could 
not endure their presence, 

“‘ When she issued from her palace, 
her guards were careful to disperse from 
before ber eyes hideous and deformed 
people, the lame, the hunch-backed, &c. ; 
in a word, all those whose appearance 
might shock her fastidious sensations. 

“ There is this singular and admirable 
in the conduct of Elizabeth, that she 
made her pleasures subservient to her 
politics, and she maintained ber affairs by 
what in general occasions the ruin of 
princes,—Her lovers were her ministers, 
and her ministers were her lovers,” 

Waller, the poet, when advanced in 
life, being one day with King James 
II. in his closet, his majesty desired him 
to look at a portrait which was hanging 
on the wall, and give an opinion upon 
the performance. ‘ My eyes are dim, 
Sir,” said Waller, “ and I do not know 
who it is.” “It is the Princess of 
Orange,” answered the king. ‘ She 
is,’ said Waller, “like one of the 
greatest princesses of the world.” “ Who 


do you mean ?” demanded the king. 


He answered, *“ Queen Elizabeth.” 
** | wonder you should think so,” said 
the sovereign ; “but I must confess 
she had a wise council.” ‘ And pray 
sire,” said Waller, * did you ever know 
a fool chuse a wise council ?” 

The age of the maiden queen, was 
the last of chivalry ; and it may be worth 
enquiry, whether with her departure, 
much of the true spirit of nobility did 
not depart from the country. Her suc- 
cessor kept no Arthur’s table, and the 
lances of gallant knights in her reign be- 
came useless ornaments, helping to form 
radii toa gilt Medusa’s head, on the 
palace chamber walls. 

The queen was long past her prime 
when she became enamoured of the 
Earl of Essex ;—a nobleman, whose 
Merit appears to have obtained for him 
what does not often happen to a court 
favorite, whatever be his deserts,—the 
affection of the people. ‘There was,” 
said an old writer, “‘ in this young lord, 

together with a goodly person, a kind 
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of urbanity and innate courtésy, which 
both won the queen, and too much took 
up the people to gaze on the new 
adopted son of her favour.” 

Her majesty was censured, however, 
for ber too great indulgence to him ; he 
was also indiscreet. ‘* He drew in (of 
her favour),” says the same author, 
“too fast, like a child sucking on an 
over-uberous nurse ;” and had there 
been a more decent decorum observed 
in both, or either, without doubt the 
unity of their affections bad been more 
permanent, and not so in and out as 
they were, like an instrument well 
tuned, arid lapsing to discord. 

It was admitted, even by those who 
loved and honoured this favourite, that 
he was too bold an engrosser both of 
fame and favor. ‘The queen was not 
blind to his ambition, and for all her 
passion for his graceful person, was not 
displeased to see him brought to his 
senses by the indignation of others, who 
had nobly resented his arrogance. 

Sir Charles Blount at length appear- 
ed, a rival to the Karl. This elegant 
youth had the good fortune to distin- 
guish himself at a tilting match, io the 
presence of the Queen. She had recent- 
ly seen him by accident, and honoured 
him with her notices. His address with 
the lance pleased her majesty ; and as 
a reward she sent him a trinket, “A 

ueen at chess, in gold, richly enamel- 
led.” In token of this instance of her 
royal favor, he gallantly fastened it to 
his arm, with a crimson ribband, and 
wore it about the court. So markeda 
compliment naturally excited the envy 
of Essex, who next day approached the 
new favourite, and under cover of his 
cloak, examined the queen’s gilt. 
“ Who is this stranger 2” said the Earl. 
He was informed by Sir Fulke Greville. 
Lord Essex observed, * Now I per- 
ceive every fool must have a favor. 

He that has lived within the vortex 
of a court will not be surprized to find 
that some chattering spirit whispered 
this affronting sarcasm in the ear of Sit 
Charles Blount. He sent Lord Essex 


‘achallenge—they met in Mary-le-bene 
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Park—fought with swords—his lord- 
ship received a wound on the thigh and 
was disarmed. The queen missing her 


gallants, “was very curious to know 


the truth.” When the rencontre was 


a 
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described, she swore “ by God’s death, 
it was fit that some one or other should 
take him down, otherwise there would 
be no rule with him.” 





: ROUSSEAU. 

A Mr. Raymond, a “ savant distin- 

ue de la Savoie,” as we find him term- 
ed,—has bought Rousseau’s celebrated 
country-house, called the Charmettes ; 
the retreat of this wonderful man, when 
the violence of his passion for his 
“ Mamma,” as he called her, Madame 
Warrens, was at its height. Here, 
says a Frenchman, in a tone of pathos, 
“ Mr. Raymond makes it his business 
to collect with care the divers inspira- 
tions which all the travellers of all 
countries experience at the sight of these 
places so full of delicious recollections.” 
We are happy to hear that Mr, Ray- 
mond, savant distin de la Savoie, 
knows so well how to occupy his time 
aud talents, . 

ANECDOTE OF GOETHE. 

A minor lately addressed some verses 
toone of the reigning family, which 
contained some most exaggerated com- 
pliments. In criticising the production, 
the old poet remarked, that “ there was 
too much sugar in the composition ; 
that princes were pleased at sugar-plums 
being given to them, but did not like 
being pelted with sugar-loaves.” 

DUTCH NOVEL, 
_ We point out for the benefit of any 
circulating-library Author, who may be 
in want of a striking title,a Roman 
palibuiaire, as a French critic terms it, 
Which is just published in Holland, and 
which comes before the public as “ The 
History of Pontolino, Chief of Assas- 
sins, and the terror of the Devil’s 
Grotto!” If the Dutch take to this 
style of composition we tremble for 
their dykes, 

CONVERSATION, 

This intercourse has generally been 
reguiatec by moral remedies. J should 
Propose physical cures. Men from 
exuberant spirits often disturb the equal- 
ity necessary to conversation : I should 


- Fecommend the lancet to such plethoric 


talkers; either to the tongue if it be 
too rapid, or to the temples if the per- 
son indulges more in talk than the adja- 
cent region may enable him to do well. 
COMPOSITION (MODERN.) 
Quinctilian has observed that tropes 
and metaphors should be sparingly in- 
troduced into composition, and appear 
seldom, like modest virgins. Modérn 
composition has strangely neglected this 
judicious author’s caution, and intro- 
duced them too often in its meretricious 
style. §. Johnson sometimes, Gibbon 
very frequently, and Phillips always, is 
guilty of this unmaiden-like flirtation in 
tropes and metaphors. 
DISCOVERY OF THE ORIGINAL Os- 
SIAN S POEMS, 
The following is an extract of a let- 
ter from Belfast, dated Aug. 4:— 
“On opening a vault where stood 
the cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey, 
at Connor, founded by St. Patrick, the 
workmen discovered an oaken chest, of 
curious and ancient workmanship, 
whose contents, on being opened, prov- 
ed to be a translation of the Bible into 
the Irish character, and several other 
manuscripts in that language. The 
box wasimmediately taken to the Min- 
ister of Connor, the Rev. Dr. Henry, 
who unfortunately did not understand 
the aboriginal language, and he sent it 
to Dr. Macdonald, of Belfast, who 
soon discovered the MSS, to be the 


original of the Poems of Ossian, writ- 


ten at Connor, by an Irish Friar, nam- 
ed Terence O’Neal, a branch of the 
now noble family of the Earl of O” 
Neal, of Shane’s Castle, in the year 
1463.—The translations by Macpher- 
son, the Scotchman, appear to be very 
imperfect: this is accounted for by 
the Scotch Gaelic poets having no 
character in which to. preserve _ their 
poems; they had, therefore, borrowed 
from the sister country. The Irish 
translation of the poems, however, by 
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Baron Harold, who dedicated the work 
to Edmund Burke, is nearer the origi- 
nal ; for the wily Scot, Macpherson, to 
give them a greater air of antiquity, 
omitted all allusions to the religious 
subjects which the originals possess, 
“The fixing of the scenes of the po- 
ems at and round Connor, by the anti- 
quarian Campbell, who travelled here 
a few years ago, gave rise to the dig- 
ging and sea:ching about the old abbey 
and castle, which has thus happily ter- 
minated in makiag, against his will, 
“the Land of the Harp,” the birth- 
place of the autbor of the elegant Po- 
ems of Ossian. I conclude in the 
words of Smollet—* Mourn, hapless 
Caledonia, mourn !” 


GRAVITY OF FACE (AFFECTED.) 

Persons who assume reserve, gravity, 
and silence, often practise this trick to 
gain credit of the world for that sense 
and information which they are con- 
scious that they do not possess, When 
I see a grave fool put on this pompous 
disguise, he reminds me of a poor and 
vain man who places strong padlocks 
On his trunks, so that the visitor may 
suppose that they contain valuable ar- 
ticles ; though he knows himself that 
they are quite empty. How keenly 
does our great bard satirise such men— 
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“ There are asort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 

And do a wilfui stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of Wisdom, Gravity, profound Conceit ; 

As who should say, * I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.’ " 

DISPUTANTS. 

How often men who love argument 
in conversation follow victory, and not 
truth. In order to entrap the adversary, 
a brilliant illustration is substituted for 
argument, to amuse the opponent, and 
divert him from the line of his reason- 
ing. Bird catchers carry a light with 
them to intice their prey into their nets, 
and so the feathered tribe are allured to 
their captivity. High-flying disputants 
who are thus led aside by false lights 
are not uncommon, 

FEMALE STUDENTS. 

Women by assuming the literary 
character lose much of that softness and 
delicacy of manners which are their 
recommendations to the love of the 
other sex. When birds are kept in ca- 
ges and taught a variety of notes, their 
power over sounds is indeed much in- 
creased ; they are more noisy, but the 
natural sweetness of their voices is lost. 
A friend was once asked whether he 
would choose a learned wife ; “ Sir,” 
says he,“ I would as soon take one 
with a beard.” 








POETRY. 





ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN A CHURCH- 
YARD, avueéusr 30, 1820. 


AND dost thou, giddy rover, dare 
Thus to prophane the House of Pray’r? 
Dost thou presume to enter there,, 

Thou gaudy fly ? 
Thou hast indeed assurance rare, 

I can’t deny. 


For in that solemn, sacred dome, 
Thou canst not think to find a home; 
Then wherefore, fluttering insect, come 
To sport about, 
Where man prepares him for the tomb, — 
With heart devout ? 


Oh ! hie thee hence! this holy place 
But ill befits the thoughtless race ; 
The silken cloak, and golden laee, 
Are here unknown : 
But a meek heart, and hamble grace, 
It suits alone. 


Go where sweet Spring’s enchanting bow’rs 
Are deck’d with evet-varying flowers, 
And there employ thy wanton hours 

With honey‘d dew: 
Or sip the drops of April’s showers 

From eups of blue. 


*Light on the cowslips’ polden heads, 
Or range along the violet beds, 
Or o’er the plains where primrose spreads 
Its yellow ray, 
Or where the modest cistus sheds 
Its leaves by day- 


There trifle thy short life away 
In wantonness and idle play; 
Or boast thee of thy colours gay, 
' Vain Butterfly ! 
For soon will surely come the day 
When thou must die! 
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THE PICTURE OF A FOP. 


HOW much at home was Charles in all 
The talk aforesaid—nicknamed emall ! 
Seldom embarrassed, never slow, 

His maxim a}ways “ touch and go;”* 

from grave to gay he ran with ease, 

Secure alike im both to please. 

Chanced he to falter? A grimace 

Was ready im the proper place ; 

Or a chased snuff-box , with its gems 

And gold, to mask his Aa’s and hems, 

Was offered round, and duly rapped, 

Till a fresh topic couid be tapped. 

What if bis envious rivals swore 

Twas jargon all, and he a bore ? 

The surly sentence was outvoted, 

His jokes retailed , his jargon quoted ; 
And while he sneered or quizzed or flirted, 
The world, half angry, was diverted, 


Charles was a master,a professor 
Of this great art—a first-rate dresser. 
Oft have I traced him through the town, 
Mowing whole ranks of beauty down, 
Armed at all points, from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot, 
Above so loose, below so braced, 
In chest exuberant, and in waist 
Just like an hour-glass, or a waspg 
So tightened, he could searcely gasp. 
Cold was the nymph who did not dote 
Upon him, in his new-built coat ; 
Whose heart could parry the attacks 
Of his voluminous Cossacks— 
Trowsers so called from those barbarians 
Nursed in the Steppes—The Crim Tartarians, 
Who, when they scour a country, under 
Those ample folds conceal their plunder. 
How strange their destiny has been ! 
Promoted, since the year fifteen, 
In honour of these fierce allies, 
To grace our British legs and thighs. 
Fashion’s a tide which nothing stems; 
So the Don mingles with the Thames. 


No more his well-brushed hair is sleek 
With eau de miel, or huile antique. 
The golden key no more unlocks, 
By Brahmah’s aid, his rose-wood box ; 
And with the treasures there displayed, 
Dazzles the wondering chambermaid ; 
As, on her broom reclined, she pauses, 
Ogling the silver cups and vases, 
Whence steams a mingled soft perfume, 
New to her nostrils, through the room. 


No more with buekram or with wool 
His overioaded bosoms full ; 
One glance from you is quite enough 
To“ cleanse it of that perilous stuff.” 
Loowd by the spell of your endearments, 
His tortured ribs have burst their cearments, 
And, like delinquents freed from jail, 
His waist is fairly out on bail. 
Julia, you've moved its habeus corpus ; 
But when the man is grown a porpus, 

long before the season’s ended, 

You'll wish it had still been suspended. 


A THEME FOR A POET.* 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


* What shall I do to be forever knewn ?” 
COWLEY. 
THE arrow that shall lay me low, 
Was shot from Fate’s unerring bow, 
The hour I firstdrew breath ; 
And every footstep I proceed, 
It tracks me with increasing speed ; 
I trn, it meets me; Death 
Has given such impulse to that dart, 
It points forever at my heart, 
And soon of me it must be said, 
That I have lived—that I am dead ! 
Of all I leave behind 
A few may weep 2 little while, 
Then bless my memory with a smile: : 
What monument of mind : " 
Can I bequeath to deathiess fame, o 
That after-times may love my name? 


Let Souihey sing of war’s alarms, 

The pride of battle, din ofarms, 
The glory and the guilt 

Of nations treacherously enslaved, 

As realms by patriot martyrs saved : 
Of blood insanely spilt, 

And millions sacrificed to fate, 

To make one little mortal great. 


Let Scott in wilder strains, delight 

To chant the lady and the knight, ' 
The tournament, the chase, 

The wizard’s deeds without a name, 

Perils by ambush, flood, and flame, 
Or picturesquely trace 

The hills that form a world so high, 

The lake that seems a downward sky. 


Let Wordsworth weave in mystic rhyme, 
Feelings ineffably sublime ; 
And sympathies unknown ; 
Yet so our yielding breasts enthrall, 
His sou! shall transmigrate through all, 
His thoughts become our own ; 
And strangely pleased, we smile to find, 
Such hidden treasures in our mind. 
Let Campbell's sweeter numbers flow 
Through every change of joy or wo, 
Hope’s dreaming dreams display 
; The Pennysivanian cottage wild ; 
The frenzy of O’Connor’s child, 
Or Linden’s dreadful day ; 
And still in each new theme appear, 
To every Muse and Grace moredear. 


Let Byron with untrembling hand, 
Impetuous foot, and fiery brand, 
Lit at the flames of hell, 
Go down, and search the human heart, 
*Till fiends from every corner start, 
Their crimesand plagues to tell; 
Then let him fling his torch away, 
And sun his soul in heaven's pure day- 





* Written in the year 1814, tn contemplation of @ 


Poem which has never been published. 
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204 Original Poetry. \ 


Transcendant Masters of the Lyre ! 

Not to your honours I aspire, 
Humbler, yet higher views 

Have touch’d my spirit into flame ; 

The pomp of Faction I disciaim ; 
Fair Truth! bethou my Muse ; 

Reveal in spiendour deeds obscure ; 

Above the proud, exait the poor. 


I sing the men who left their home, 

Amidst barbarian clans to roam ; 
Who land and ocean crossed, 

Led by a star, discerned on high 

By Faith’s unseen, all seeing eye ; 
To seek and save the lost ; 

Where’er the curse on Adain spread, 

To cal his children from the dead. 


Strong is the great Redeemet’s name, 
They bore the cross, despised the shame ; 
And, like their master here, 
Wrestled with danger, pain, distress, 
Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
And every form of fear; 
To taste his love their only joy, 
To tell that love their best employ. 


O thou of old in Bethlehem born, 

A Man of sorrows and of scorn, 
Jesus ! the Sinner’s Friend ! 

Oh Thou, enthron’d, in filial right, 

Above all creature power and height; 
Whose kingdom shall extend, 

*Till earth like heaven, thy name shall fill, 

And men, like angels, do thy will : 


Thou, whom I love, but cannot see ; 

My Lord! my God! look down on me, 
My low affections raise ? 

Thy spirit of life and light impart, 

Enlarge, inspire, inflame my heart ; 
And while Ispread thy praise, 

Shine on my path, in mercy shine, 

Prosper my work, and make it thine. 


—>_ 


ST. VALENTINE’S EVE, OR THE 
FIRE-SIDE FAIRIES. 


[By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, Annals of 
Public Justice, &’c.} 


«J DRINK the dew from the cup of the flow’r, 

I sport in the sunbeam that follows the show’r ; 

My soft couch is purple with violets spread, 

A harebell the canopy over my head. 

When sweet-breathing zephyr awakens our spring, 
I ride over garlands and fields on his wing : 

At noon, ere the tulip or sunflower blows, 

My shelter I seek in the breast of the rose. 

This eve when curfew-bells have rung, 
And sober shadows round are flung, 
While the humming-beetle flies, 

And its wing the owlet tries, 

Hush !—I haunt the whisp’ring grove, 
Hearing tales of mortal love. 

There I find the crafty youth 
(Well we know with how much trath !) 
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Telling Dorcas how her eyes 

Vies with stars of summer skies, 

That she’s fair as yonder moon, 

That she breathes like flowers in June~ 
O what pity mendeceive !— 

O how mortal maids believe !” 










































So sang the best of Fairy race, 
Then on a Moth’s back took her place, 
That all in down and gold array’d 
About the table-taper play’d, 
But in the chimney’s highest nook, 
Hid in the cobweb ofa book, 
The Fire-side Fairy sat and amil’d 
To see the frolic moth beguil’d ; 
Then blithely answer’d—* Every year 
On this sweet eve I frolick’d here, 
Bringing a gift; but not like thine, 
Full of strange vows and wit malign. 
For I with ancient couples rest, 
That years have join’d and still are blest. 
I have no sport in lovers’ freaks, 
For such a merry gob!in seeks ; 
But I had found a sweet fire-side, 
Jocund and warm, where I might hide 
My head among green tufts, and hear 
Tales that might fairy revels cheer ; 
And rhymes of mariners, and spells 
Of witches wild and Christobelles. 
And there was one that in sweet mirth 
Was cali’d Titania—None on earth 
So weil could act our queen, for she 
Had charter of kind sovereignty. 
And lov’d our wiles and jests and sports 
And revels in our grass-green courts 
And antic holidays,and all 
We fairies love in bower or hall. 
Then she had sisters three, that bore 
Names such as fairies had of yore : 
I laugh’d to hear them, and in spring, 
Whene’er those sisters walk’d, my wing 
Wafted the blossem’d pea’s sweet breathings, 
And swept theeobweb from its wreathings : 
But chiefiy on this eve I came 
To watch their hearth or candle’s flame , 
In likeness of a moth, while he ) 
Who ruled their home, with gamesamegiee 
Lit up the rich hour’s revelry ; 
While giant Science stooped to strew ) 
Light flowers and gems ; as Phidias threw, | 
While on the form of Jove he toil’d, ) 
His shreds of gold around, and smil’d. 
Tonight I come—the day is done! 
Yet we will love it still, and ever 
(When all the lovers’ bonds shal! sever 
Tied on this day) we yet will greet, 
Holy and fresh, the Fireside seat, 
And deck the hearth, till they who sigh 
For one they lov’d,shali wonder why 
So soon a grief becomes a joy ; 
A sweet and tender joy, that stays 
Mix’d with the dearest dreams of other days.” 
* * * * * * 
The Fireside Fairies ceas’d—together 
Upon the light down of a feather » 
Pluck’d from a red-breast’s wing they rode, 


And vanish’d far from sleeping man’s abode. 
v 
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